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or only important group in the North 
Pacific, the Hawaian Archipelago, has 
init perhaps more to engage the interest of 
the reader and the traveler than any of the 








enchanting island-retreats which abound in 
the summer seas rolling westward from the 
American Continents. These islands have a 
charm and salubrity reputed the finest in the 
world, and they are covered with a perennial 
luxuriance of vegetation which the imagination 
can scarcely match in its fancies. Only two 





+ 
4. 


disaical beauty of the islands were brought 
back mingled with stories of savage cannibals— 


“ The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


The century which has since elapsed has 
transformed this ocean paradise inhabited by 
pagan savages into a Christian kingdom, pos- 
sessing all the institutions and appliances of 
civilization, and, it must be confessed, also 
its vices. But the same exquisite climate 





A TROPICAL PARADISE.* 


charm to the luxuriant wildness of a former 
time. 

Within a few years the Sandwich Islands 
have acquired u political significance which 
has given them a new interest in the eyes of 
the world; and it is not impossible that the 
time may come when they may become the 
object of a dispute which will involve great 
nations in conflict. It is not, however, to 
these considerations that we would call atten- 
tion, but rather to a basty sketch of the nat- 





A NIGHT SCENE 


years after the American Declaration of In- 
dependence this island-group was made known 
to the civilized world as the scene where the 
uiventurous voyager Captain Cook lust his 
life at the hands of a throng of infuriated 
natives ; and marvelous reports of the para- 


— 


*Six Months among the Palm-Groves, Coral- 
Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. By 
Isabella L. Bird, Author of * The English Wom- 
2 in America.” With Illustrations. London: 
John Murray. 








and scenery, the same grand volcanoes, the 
same unruffied seas, the same open-air con- 
servatory of all that is most unique and 
beautiful in flower and foliage, delight the 
visitor no less than when the perils of an in- 
hospitable reception lent the zest of personal 
romance to the landing of the voyager. Now, 
as then, the Sandwich Islands seem the very 
realization of Tennyson's lovely dreams in 
“The Lotos-Eaters ” and “ Locksley Hall;” 
and civilization has, perhaps, lent a fresh 








IN THE CRATER OF THE VOLCANO OF KILAUEA, HAWAII. 


ural and social aspects of the islands, so 
graphically given in Miss Bird’s book. 

The approach of the sea-voyager to the 
Sandwich Islands presents a group of gray, 
barren peaks rising verdureless out of the 
sea, and land twenty miles away seems only 
five, so transparent is the atmosphere. With 
a closer vicinity, the view changes magical- 
ly. The great peaks become vari-colored, 
presenting glowing proof of their fiery ori- 
gin, and cleft with deep chasms and ravines 
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of cool shadow and delicious green, their 
sides streaked with flashing water. Nearer 
yet, the coast-line shows itself with its feath- 
ery fringes of cocoa-nut and the long line of 
foaming surf. The breakers rushing on the 
coral-reefs girdle the Hawaian Islands with 
perpetual thunder, and the narrow channel 
which leads into the harbor of Honolulu 
leaves but little margin for the skillful hand 
of the pilot. Within the reef a first full 
glimpse of the strange and picturesque beau- 
ty of his new surroundings breaks upon the 
visitor, The coral-fishers ply their graceful 
trade; the water swarms with canoes, and 
amphibious brown beings sport in the trans- 
parent waters. Beyond the reef and the blue 


of the harbor the town of Honolulu nestles | 


among palms and bananas, umbrella-trees 


and bread-fruits, oranges, mangoes, hibiscus, 
| ridges of colored rock, broken into shafts and 


and passion-flowers, almost hidden in the 


dense greenery, the bright blossom of a sum- | 
| mit of the ascent the far-famed view bursts 
| on the vision, before shut in by winding 


mer sea, 

The arrival of a ship creates a deep stir 
of excitement in the quiet little island-capi- 
tal. Two or three thousand people welcome 
the advent, whites, natives, and Chinamen— 
for the Celestials are numerous on the isl- 
and. Men and women of a deep-brown tint 
swarm over the ship, all smiling and chatter- 
ing in a language whose liquid syllables seem 
to have no backbone. The men display their 
lithe figures to the best advantage in white 
trousers and gay red shirts, and many of the 
younger beauties wear the gorgeous blossom 
of the red hibiscus in their abundant black 
hair, with many a garland besides of sweet- 
scented vines and ferns trailing down their 
backs. Indeed, all the Sandwich-Islanders 
have a passion for flowers, and the stranger’s 
eyes are charmed by the picturesque effect 
of the rich brown skins set off with the most 
gorgeous wreaths and festoons, a habit by 
no means confined to gala-days, so that he 
veritably sees a rainbow-tinted crowd. The 
wharf, heaped with piles of delicious fruits, 
oranges and guavas, strawberries, papayas, 
chiramoyas, bananas, and a thousand produc- 
tions of a most prolific climate; heaps of 
fish, strange in shape and dazzling in color, 
such as one would associate with the bright 
coral-forests beneath the waters; groups of 
coral-divers with the beautiful products of 
their submarine toil—all inspire the stranger 
with a realization of the novel and fantastic 
land to which he has come. 

The town of Honolulu is unique, being a 
congregation of little villages. almost hidden 
in bowers of glowing greenery, It is said 
that fifteen thousand people are buried away 
in the low-browed, shadowy houses under the 
glossy trees, which overarch the streets till 
they seem like magnificent forest-avenues, 
huge-leaved, bright, spreading trees, many 
of them exotics from the South Seas, rich 
with parasitic ferns and bright with fantastic 
flowers, through which the sunlight only 
breaks in dancing glints. The air is heavy 
with the odors of tuberoses, lilies, roses, and 
oleanders, many of which grow as large as 
vhododendrons, besides a great variety of 
lovely flowers almost unknown in our north- 
ern climate, except in hot-houses. In the 
deep shade of this perennial greenery the 
people live, even the verandas of the houses 











being densely draped with trailing plants of 
different kinds. It is often difficult to tell 
which is the house and which the vegeta- 
tion, so deftly does luxuriant Nature do her 
work, 

The perfect beauty of Honolulu and its 
surroundings, however, is hardly to be real- 
ized from the town or even the sea. A few 
miles outside of the capital is the Pali, a 
wall-like precipice one thousand feet high. 
From this summit the complete glory of land 
and sea is joined into one entrancing picture. 
Outside of Honolulu the dense, arborescent 
foliage ceases, but the ground is covered 
with a greensward of a deep tint, a perfect 
sea of verdure, as thick as moss to the feet. 
Streamlets leap from crags and ripple by the 
road-side ; every rock and stone is cushioned 
with delicate ferns.. The hills are wall-like 


pinnacles, like cathedral-spires. At the sum- 


paths and prison-like colonnades of mountain- 
crags. Great masses of black, ferruginous 
voleanic rock form the Pali on either side, 
the tops splintered into fantastic pinnacles, 
that rise with the regularity of a work of art. 
A broad mass of green clothes the lower but- 
tresses, fringing itself away in sweeps of palm 
and garden-like fields, variegated with grass 
and sugar-cane, white villas, banana-groves, 
and red tufa-cones, which glitter in the sun, 
witnesses of the devilish forces slumbering 
under the smiling greenery. Beyond this 
stretches the coral-reef, with its white line 
of foaming surf, and the broad, blue Pacific, 
just silvered by the light touch of the wind, 
which comes to the peak with a refreshing 
chill. The semicircular sweep of ocean, and 


| the exquisite beauty set in its midst, would 


call to mind Homer’s description of the fab- 
rication of Achilles’s shield : 


“Thus the broad shield complete, the artist 
crowned 
With his last hand ; and poured the ocean round ; 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 
And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the 
whole.” 


This Pali was the scene of one of the his- 
toric tragedies of the island. Kamehameha, 
the conqueror, a fierce and ruthless warrior, 
who finally united the island sovereignties in 
his own person, drove the last remnant of the 
army of the King of Oahu up this precipice, 
and compelled them, in their mad despair, to 
plunge off, where their bones now lie bleach- 
ing in the valley below. 

The drives about Honolulu are every af. 
ternoon thronged with brilliant equestrians, 
for the Hawaians are almost as much born 
to the saddle as to the water. Hundreds of 
native horsemen and horsewomen, their heels 
armed with long spurs, tear along at furious 
pace. The women seem perfectly at home in 
their gay, brass-bossed saddles, which they 
always sit astride, and fly by with their 
orange and scarlet riding-dresses streaming 
in the wind, a bright, kaleidoscopic flash of 
bright eyes, white teeth, shining hair, gar- 
lands of flowers, and many-colored dresses ; 
while the men seem hardly less picturesque 
in their jaunty costumes. The eye almost 
tires of the gay and exciting spectacle, with 





its boisterous chatter and laughing; and the 
return to the cool, spacious hotel, with its 
embowered verandas, becomes a relief. Let 
us get a brief glimpse of a Honolulu inn, 

A large lawn, shaded with noble trees, 
like an English park, conducts by a semi. 
circular drive to a long, two-storied house of 
stone. On the front of the upper story is the 
dining-room, running the whole length of the 
building. It has no curtains, and its tints 
are cool and neutral, looking through its 
windows on cool mountains and flashing seas 
revealed in the open vistas of foliage. On 
the same level is the parlor, with ever-open 
windows, that take in the same charming 
outlook. The bedrooms, paneled with aro. 
matic woods, have jalousies, which insure at 
once coolness and privacy. The verandas 
are thick with lounging-chairs, and a cool 
breeze whispers through all the passages 
night and day. The eye takes in nothing but 
pleasure—the play of light and color on the 
mountains, the glint of the seas, the deep 
green of the valleys, where showers, sun- 
shine, and rainbows, make perpetual variety. 

The hotel is the centre of stir in the Hawaian 
capital—a club-room, parlor, lounging-place, 
and news-exchange, all in one. Its corridors 
are lively with naval uniforms and the white. 
duck dresses of the planters. Health-seek- 
ers, resident boarders, sea-captains, and a 
stream of townspeople, percolate everywhere 
in a free-and-easy commingling, and life seems 
pervaded with a free-and-easy bonhomie and 
kindliness. This charming hostelry was 
built by the government at large expense, 
and is a great addition to the attraction of 
the island capital, though its cost caused con- 
siderable grumbling in the discussion on the 
year’s financial budget in the little Hawaian 
Legislature, where there is not much of great 
moment to talk about. We cannot forbear 
giving a brief extract, descriptive of the first 
night in Honolulu, in our author’s own lan- 
guage: 

“ A soft breeze, scented with a slight aro- 
matic odor, wanders in at every opening, 
bringing with it, mellowed by distance, the 
hum and clatter of the busy cicada. The 
nights are glorious, and so absolutely still, 
that even the featliery foliage of the algaroba 
is at rest. The stars seem to hang among 
the trees like lamps, and the crescent moon 
gives more light than the full moon at home. 
The evening of the day we landed, parties of 
officers and ladies mounted at. the door, and 
with mueh. mirth disappeared on moonlight 
rides, and the white robes of flower-crowned 
girls gleamed among the trees, as groups of 
natives went by speaking a language which 
sounded more like the rippling of water than 
human speech. Soft music came from the 
iron-clads in the harbor, and from the royal 
band at the king’s palace, and a rich fra- 
grance of dewy blossoms filled the delicious 
air. These are indeed the ‘isles of Eden, 
the ‘sun-lands,’ musical with beauty. They 
seem to welcome us to their enchanted shores. 
Every thing is new, but nothing strange; for 
as I enjoyed the purple night, I remembered 
that I had seen such islands in dreams in the 
cold, gray North. ‘ How sweet,’ I thought it 
would be, thus to hear far off the low sweet 
murmur of the ‘ sparkling brine,’ to rest, and 
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*, . - ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream!’ 

Let us not linger at the capital, however, 
but follow our traveler in her wanderings to 
other scenes even more beautiful and strik- 
ing. A crazy and creaking steamer carries 
its voyagers along the smiling coast over the 
smooth tropic seas, just outside of the belt 
of reef over which the surf crashes cease- 
lessly. The sun drops its intense light and 
heat on the glassy waters, in the submarine 
chaparral of which strange fish flash in an 
endless game of hide-and-seek. The vessel 
ereeps along slowly by the great red rocks of 
Maui, and finally a huge mountain-summit 
uplifted in a region of endless winter. This 
is Haleakala, the “House of the Sun,” the 
largest extinct volcano in the world, its ter- 
minal crater being nineteen miles in circum- 
ference at a height of ten thousand feet. A 
snail-like voyage of forty-eight hours, made 
interesting, however, by the bright scenery, 
ends at Hilo, one of the celebrated places of 
Hawaii. The great coast-line of gray cliffs, 
hundreds of feet in height, shows itself 
draped in green, but often black, rent, and 
caverned at the bases. Into the cracks and 
caves the surf rolls like thunder, sending 
broad sheets of foam high up among the 
ferns and trailers. Numberless cascades fall 
from the cliffs, or gush through the clefts and 
chasms, at the foot of which open out wide 
green lawns, each with its grass-house and 
patches of banana and palm, so close to the 
ocean that the spray is often frittered away 
on the fan-like fringes of foliage. Above are 
grassy uplands, glades and dells streaked 
with cataracts, and the dark, dense forests, 
which girdle Mauna-Kea and Mauna-Loa, two 
vast volcanic heights, which rise, capped 
with snow, fourteen thousand feet. In the 
iast twenty-nine miles before reaching Hilo, 
there are more than sixty gulches, from one 
hundred to seven hundred feet in depth, each 
with its cataract, and fantastic with the wild- 
est vagaries of tropical foliage and blooms. 
White churches dot the coast like mile-stones, 
too many even for the fast-dwindling popula- 
tion. 

The paradise of Hawaii, Hilo, is best de- 
scribed as being without effort what Honolulu 
attempts to be. The crescent-shaped bay is 
the most beautiful in the Pacific, the farther 
extremity being formed by a black-lava inlet, 
where the cocoa-palm attains its greatest per- 
fection; and beyond it again another fringe 
of cocoa-nuts marks the deep indentation of 
the coast. The whole bay is belted with 
golden sand, on which the deep monotone of 
the surf roars drowsily, mingled with the 
merry music of living waters, the Waiakea 
and Wailaku, which splash off the mountain- 
side, and rush to the ocean, fern-fringed to 
the very mouths. White houses dot the 
greenery and the hills above, and church- 
spires denote the foreign element. 

Hilo is unique. A humid climate and 
long repose from volcanic disturbance have 
given it a great depth of vegetable mould. 
Rich soil, rain, heat, and sunshine, stimulate 
Nature to its most prodigal efforts. Even 
high-water mark on the shore is draped with 
the convolvulus. The wood is so dark that 
the town is suggested rather than seen. From 








the sea it looks a dense mass of green, re- 
lieved with bright splashes of color, a maze 
of innumerable trees. Above, broad lands 
sweep in charming little plantations, broken 
with hill and valley, till they repose on the 
white majesty of mountain-crests, sleeping 
in marble stillness over the incessant fires 
below. Mauna-Loa is a shapely, dome-like 
curve, with a crater eight hundred feet in 
depth, likely at any time to upheave a cataract 
of destruction from its bosom. It ever throbs 
and palpitates, and its low rumblings every 
few days give warning that in a moment 
beautiful Hilo may become a thing of the 
past, a red waste of smoking ruin. Such be- 
fore has been the fate of the town, involving 
general destruction of life. Hilo proves even 
more fascinating on close acquaintance, There 
is no road except bridle-paths, and the houses 
of the missionaries, while they suggest New- 
England life, do it in such an idealized way 
as to make it a quaint element of poetry and 
antiquity in the wild luxuriance of Nature. 

The houses of the foreigners yield the 
palm in picturesqueness to the thatched 
residences of the natives with their fantastic 
verandas, covered with flowering trailers. 
Everywhere may be met flowing waters; 
each house has its pure stream arrested in a 
bath-house, and thence liberated among the 
kalo patches. Each veranda is a gathering- 
place, and the dresses of the inhabitants 
are always brightened with wreaths of flow- 
ers. These gay gatherings (for the islanders 
always keep open houses), the hot-house 
temperature, the strange trees and flowers, 
the rich odors which load the air, and the low 
recitative of the groves and the distant surf, 
transport the visitor out of his accustomed 
feelings into a new world of sensations. 

All unsightly things are transformed into 
things of grace by trailing vines and parasitic 
ferns. One sees a labyrinth of lilies, roses, 
fuschias, clematis, begonias, convolvuli, the 
huge grenadilla, purple and yellow lemons, 


passiflora, custard-apples, rose-apples, man- ! 


goes, mangosteins, oranges, tamarinds, pa- 
payas, bananas, bread-fruit, magnolias, garde- 
nias, eucalyptus, and innumerable other 
fruits, flowers, and plants, The ginger-plant, 
with its overpowering perfume and porcelain 
blossoms, meets one at every turn, and the 
palm-trees have an indescribable grace and 
witchery. Through the bridle-lanes, native 
women and the foreign ladies may be seen at 
any hour riding in the winged Hawaian dress, 
or in full Turkish trousers and jauntily-made 
riding-habits, dashing about like female Cen- 
taurs. 

The habits of the people are very simple. 
They visit each other without even the cere- 
mony of knocking, and there are no bells on 
the doors. The evening, however, is the 
recognized time for calling, and they go about 
through the sombre groves, which shut out 
the starlight, with lanterns. It is presumed 
that people are always ready to receive their 
friends, for hospitality is a second nature 
both with the natives and foreign residents. 

The visitor at Hilo never fails to ascend 
to the wonderful crater of Kilauea, which is 
always in a state of disturbance, and one of 
the great fire-mountains of the world. To 
peer into its terrible, smoking pit, is well 











worth the aching bones, strained muscles, 
and severe fatigue of the ascent. A slow, 
tedious journey of ten hours up craggy and 
broken paths, through the matted luxuriance 
of forest-trails, ends at the Crater House, 
some miles from the voleanic pit, a unique 
house, kept by a half-native, who remains in 
spite of the peril of his situation, for his 
gains are large from curiosity-hunters und 
sight-seers. The fire-abyss, about four thou- 
sand feet high on the flank of Mauna-Loa, is 
nine miles in circumference, and one thousand 
feet in depth to the igneous lake within. All 
around the margin, great jets of steam and 
blowing cones are seen, and the pit itself is 
constantly rent and shaken by earthquakes. 
Terrible eruptions occur at intervals, but the 
phenomena of the volcano are incessant. 
This fiery lake is known in Hawaian mythol- 
ogy as the “ House of Everlasting Fire,” the 
abode of the dread goddess Pele. 

As the visitor approaches the crater, all 
vegetation is blotted out. The accustomed 
sights and sounds of Nature cease, and there 
is nothing but a Plutonic region of blackness 
and desolation, terraces, cliffs, lakes, ridges, 
rivers, mountain-sides, whirlpools, chasms, 
solid, black, and shining, or ashen gray, 
stained yellow with sulphur or white with 
alum. The lava is fissured everywhere by 
earthquakes, and is almost too hot for the 
feet. He who seeks to see the hearth of 
Pele must climb painfully over the rough and 
broken lava-flow, stumbling nearly every step, 
and breaking through the steaming crust, till 
boots and gloves are nearly burned through. 
Suddenly, without forewarning, fiery drops 
are spun high in the air, like liquid glass 
from the blow-pipe, and the traveler stands 
on the awful brink of Kilauea. A new glory 
is added to the possibilities of sight, and 
common words become tame. There are 
groanings and detonations, the crash of break- 
ers, but of fiery waves on a fiery coast. Be- 
low one sees an irregular lake ranging-from 
five hundred feet to nearly a mile in width, 
the sides perpendicularly bold and craggy. 
The prominent object is fire in motion, but 
the surface of the great lake is constantly 
skinning over with a surface of grayish white 
like frosted silver. The movement is always 
from the sides to the centre, like the rush of 
a whirlpool, and at each burst of agitation 
there are hissings and roarings. Now furious 
and demoniacal, now playful and sportive, 
again languid, the imprisoned forces are in 
perpetual change. Sometimes a dozen fire- 
fountains play around the verge, then they are 
swallowed up in one fierce vortex. Some- 
times the whole lake takes the form of great 
waves, and lashes the sides with clots and 
splashes of fire thrown up almost to the top 
of the crater, where the awe-stricken visitor 
stands rooted. Allis confusion, force, terror, 
and majesty. The color has not the crimson 
gleam of blood, nor the whiteness of light, 
but something awful and indescribable be- 
tween the two. 

The crust is wrinkled in great folds, which 
seem to craw] and writhe like serpents. Great 
pieces are constantly broken off and engulfed, 
while the fiery fountains dance round the 
lake with a joyousness which would be en- 
livening were it not soterrible. The bank of 
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‘lava constantly changes, and caverns hung 
with blazing stalactites are sometimes formed. 
Suddenly a new impulse will seize the Titanic 
forces, and fire will be thrown to a great 
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height. All the minor jets and cones will 
collapse andconverge in one glowing mass, 
which upheaves itself pyramidically, and dis- 
appears with a vast plunge. Innumerable 
billows will be dashed in the air, the lake re- 
~coil on either side, then upheave itself in one 
colossal wave, overflow its brink, again slow- 
ly retire with a majestic flow, leaving the 
centre throbbing and swaying as if in fruit- 
less agony. 

Words, as Miss Bird pathetically deplores, 
are unequal to the task of describing so sub- 
lime a spectacle. It is probably the most 
stupendous of all active craters, both in size 
and activity. It is impossible to conceive a 
grander type of force and terror, and it is no 
wonder that the superstitious islanders were 
wont to place there the abode of their grew- 
some goddess, to whom none but human sac- 
rifices were welcome, a Polynesian alter of 
the Indian goddess Kali, the patron deity of 
the Thugs. There is another summit crater, 
and Kilauea becomes silent and placid when 
the topmost cone becomes a pyramid of fire, 
whose magnificence burns fourteen thousand 
feet in air, and is seen one hundred miles 
away at sea. The proximity of Kilauea gives 
sublimity to Hilo, and takes the current talk 
out of commonplace ruts. For even the 
thoughtless and happy islanders know they 
tremble on the brink of a terrible fate. Let 
one out of several outbreaks of Kilauea show 
how well grounded is this apprehension. 
On April 2, 1868, there came an awful cli- 
max. The crust of the earth rose and fell 
like a stormy sea. Rocks were rent, moun- 
tains fell, houses were shattered, and man 
and beast ran about demented. The earth 
opened in a thousand fissures, and it seemed 
as if the very granite ribs of the hills were 
being broken up. The shocks were like the 
ticking of a watch in frequency. Whole vil- 
lages were buried in avalanches of earth, and 
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wave sixty feet high that charged against the 
solid shore like a million battering -rams. 
There were five of these oceanic onsets, de- 
stroying every thing for thirty feet above the 
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sea-level in the path of advance. Still the 
voleano gave no sign, but people kept their 
horses ready saddled for flight to Honolulu. 
The hourly question was, “ What of Kila- 
uea ?” 

Suddenly, five days after the first dis- 
turbance, the ground south of Hilo was 
opened, and the question was answered. The 
molten river, after traveling for twenty miles 
underground, emerged through a fissure two 
miles in length with tremendous force and 
volume. Four fire-fountains boiled up with 
terrific fury, throwing lava and rocks of many 
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tons weight a thousand feet high in the air. 
From these fountains a swift stream of lava 
flowed to the sea, rolling and tumbling like a 


the sea receded, building itself up in a giant | swollen river, bearing on its current large 








rocks that made the lava foam as it dashed 
down the mountain and over precipices jn 
red cataracts. The river of fire was from two 
to eight hundred feet wide and twenty deep, 
with a speed of twenty miles an hour, It 
finally divided into four streams, with an ag. 
gregate width of a mile and « half. The 
whole southeast shore of Hawaii sunk from 
six to eight feet, and several hamlets, with 
their inhabitants, were utterly destroyed. The 
terrified survivors, from a wide track of ruin, 
fled into Hilo from the reeling mountains, the 
uplifted seas, and the inundation of fire, 
There were two thousand earthquake shocks 
in a fortnight. Such are the startling possi- 
bilities which in a single night may trans. 
form a paradise into a wrinkled chaos of 
smoking lava. 

Gay dresses, bright sunshine, music, dan- 
cing, a life without care, and a climate with. 
out asperities, make up the sunny side of na- 
tive life at Hilo, where the typical Sandwich. 
Islander is seen at his best. But there are 
dark moral shadows: the population is grad- 
ually shrinking away, and the terrible, in. 
curable disease of leprosy is making swift 
headway—so that many of the fair homes 
will soon bedesolate. Only forty years since, 
however, the people dwelling in the splendid 
belt of verdure between the volcanic wilder. 
ness and the sea were a sensual, shameless 
herd, where polyandry and polygamy were in 
equal favor. No man except the chiefs had 
any rights, and there was no consciousness 
of any moral obligation. Now order and 
external decorum prevail. There is nota 
locked door in Hilo, and nobody is afraid of 
robbery or violence. Were told that these 
people have one of the best administered 
governments in the world; the laws are 
equable and enlightened, education is univer- 
sal, and prisons and almshouses are unknown. 
The causes of decline are mysterious, but no 





less certain, and involve too extensive a dis 
cussion to come within the province of these 




















articles. The principal reason, perhaps, i8 
the lack of native stamina in the people 
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Gay, intelligent, volatile, kind-hearted, and 
hospitable, they lack the strength and back- 
bone that characterize the moral energies of 
powerful peoples. This and the delicious 
climate, which removes inducement to labor, 
would seem to solve the problem fully. The 
great rising industry in the Hawaian Islands 
at the present time is the sugar-culture. This 
is believed by the wisest of the natives to be 
the probable instrument of a great revolution 
in the beautiful island paradise now laboring 
under some subtile and nameless blight. No- 
where in the world are the conditions so fa- 
vorable for raising the sugar-cane. The great 
difficulty now is the heavy tax which protects 
American sugar, and the lack of a reciprocity 
treaty, the principal reason, it is said, which 
caused the late journey of King Kalakaua to 
this country. 

Let us glance for a moment at the condi- 
tions of the sugar-culture in the Sandwich 
Islands, and journey up to Ouomea in the 
Hilo district, the little town which contains 
the finest ferns known in the world, and pre- 
sents the most favorable specimen of the new 
industry. 

The traveler climbs six hundred feet up 
the mountain-side from beautiful Hilo, which 
slumbers a lotos-like dream in the arms of 
the Pacific, wrapped in umbrageous silence 
and beauty. The pure, bracing air tells him 
a different story from the languid winds, heavy 
with odors, that murmur below. The deep 
oom of cascades is heard splashing over the 
hills, and the air is deliciously refreshing. 
The plantations here enjoy special advan- 
tages, for the innumerable mountain-streams 
are turned into flumes, and a great part of 
the cane and wood is brought down free of 
expense; and the labor is performed by na- 
tives and Chinese in about equal numbers. 

Out of two hundred thousand available 
acres on the island of Hawaii, only a fifteenth 
is under cultivation. Were labor plentiful 
and duties removed, the soil would yield three 
times as much as the State of Louisiana. The 
magnificent climate makes it a very easy 
crop to grow. There is no brief harvest-time, 
with its frantic rush and hurry, no frost to 
render hasty cutting necessary. The same 
number of hands are kept the year through, 
and the planters can plant, cut, and grind, 
simultaneously. The little toy kingdom last 
year exported seventeen million pounds of 
sugar, and the yield might be made tenfold. 
This staple is now the great topic of interest 
on the islands, and Hawaii thrills to the cen- 
tre at the news of a cent up or down in the 
American market. 

But the pleasure-loving Hawaian is too 
much of an epicurean, too fond of basking in 
the dolce far niente of a land where mere liv- 
ing is a delight, probably ever to aspire to 
those higher enjoyments contingent on the 
Severe expense of toil, ambition, and self-de- 
nial. With an infinite variety of delicious 
fruits to be had for the picking, as from the 
fabled tree in Mohammed’s paradise, an at- 
mosphere of balm, and summer seas where 
he can happily alternate his amphibious ex- 
istence, there is nothing left for him to de- 
sire. 


Let us stand on the Hilo beach, and wit- 
mess an exhibition of the national sport of 





surf-bathing, a most exciting pastime, and 
needing, in a heavy sea, immense nerve and 
skill. The surf-board is a plank shaped like 
a coffin-lid, from six to nine feet in length. 
Legions of forms, moulded with the lithe and 
sinuous beauty of classic bronzes, are seen 
sporting in the waves like born derizens of 
the foam. A party of forty or fifty, with 
their surf-sliding boards, come out from the 
dusky throng, and, with much laughing chat- 
ter, prepare for the fascinating game of rid- 
ing astride the breakers. 

Wading out from rocks on which the sea 
is breaking, the islanders push their boards 
before them, and swim out to the first line 
of breakers. Suddenly they dive down out 
of sight, and nothing more is seen of them 
till their black heads bob up from the smooth 
seas like corks, half a mile from shore. Now 
the fun commences. 

Watching for a very high roller, they leap 
on from behind, lying face downward on their 
surf-boards. As the wave speeds on, and its 
bottom touches ground, the top curls into a 
gigantic comber. The swimmers pose them- 
selves on the highest edge by dexterous 
movement of hand and foot, keeping them- 
selves at the top of the curl, and always 
seeming to slide down the foaming hillock. 
So they come on majestically just abead of 
the breaker, borne shoreward by its mighty 
impulse at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
yet seeming to have a volition of their own, 
for the more daring riders kneel and even 
stand on their surf-boards, waving their arms 
and uttering exultant cries. Always on the 
verge of engulfment by the fierce breaker, 
whose white crest rises above them, just as 
one expects to see them dashed to pieces on 
the rocks, they quietly disappear, and emerge 
again out at sea, ready for another perilous 
race on their foaming coursers. The great 
art is in mounting the breaker at just the 
right time, and to keep exactly on its curl. 
The Jeading athletes are always vociferously 
cheered by the spectators, and the presence 
of the élite rarely fails to stimulate the swim- 
mers to their utmost exertions. Even the 
maidens and old men often join in this na- 
tional amusement. Such is Hawaian life at 
Hilo. 
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E have grown, by July, to feel our- 
selves tried intimates. Everybody 


j knows the sort of compulsory affiliation that 


lurks in the atmosphere of a small country 
boarding-house. I have arrived in June, my- 
self, at Mrs. Powerley’s Mountain Retreat 
(consult, as regards further information, this 
lady’s pretty advertisement in the rather ob- 
secure newspaper where I found it), having 
only the most slender of social intentions 
toward my future fellow-boarders, and an iron 
resolve to make my portfolio plethoric with 
industrious sketches; but the general epi- 
demic of good-fellowship promptly does its 
best to secure me for a victim. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie Small, a diminutive young widow, with 
her mourning a sea of black furbelows, and 
her copious hair a receptacle of untold jet 
gewgaws, makes me an object of flattering 








personal interest almost from the first day 
of my arrival. A certain Miss Aurelia Bost- 
wick, whom time has dragged, much against 
her will, to the brink of forty, and who now 
stands in that unpleasant situation, memori- 
ally dressed for sixteen, and with manners 
that retrospectively match her costume—this 
engaging virgin at once opens over me the 
vials of her most honeyed politeness. But Mrs. 
Mackenzie Small’s and the elderly Aurelia’s 
are not the only hands that (in metaphor) 
squeeze mine with tyrannical cordiality; I 
am at once made to understand that every 
breath breathed within the Retreat is one 
fragrant with the balm of unlimited loving- 
kindness. 

Everybody knows how proverbially rainy 
the mountains are in summer; but this year 
the month of June is dry to an astonishing 
degree, and so I have very few occasions to 
languish under the affable attempts of these 
good people, for none of whom, it must be 
confessed, I have conceived very strong lik- 
ing. 
“Mrs, Small and I agree in thinking that 
you are an out-and-out woman-hater,” the 
fair Aurelia tells me one morning, just before 
I start forth upon my accustomed tramp, 
sketch-book in hand. 

I try to smile reproachfully as I answer : 

“ Don’t make it harder than it is already, 
Miss Bostwick, for me to turn over my new 
leaf of diligence and industry.” 

“Oh, Mr. Embury!” (with a very infantile 
shake of the mature shoulders), ‘I’m not go- 
ing to be humbugged in that style, neither is 
Mrs. Small. We both think you shun us. 
You can’t imagine how disappointing we have 
found it, to hear that a real, distinguished 
artist was coming to the Retreat, and then 
to learn afterward that he is so horribly in- 
different to everybody.” 

This sort of thing does not always confine 
itself to Miss Aurelia. Sometimes little 
Mrs. Mackenzie Small will do it, waylaying 
me on staircase, or in hall, or wherever the 
tender assault chances to be most convenient. 
Through the peril of these harrowing attacks 
I manage to pass woundless. Once it occurs 
to me, while Mrs. Mackenzie Small is saying 
dangerously fascinating things, that she is 
the most superb of subjects for a colorist to 
try his skill upon. What opportunity there 
is in all this black coquetry of costume, this 
sombre excess of ornamentation! I imagine 
her billows of crape-trimmed bombazine 
changed to the most delicate blue; I trans- 
form her prodigality of jet beads into stain- 
less pearls ; I turn the jet butterflies in her 
hair to the brilliancy of reality; and all the 
while I do silent, artistic reverence to the 
great powers of color, forgetting the extreme 
danger of my position, though vaguely con- 
scious that this little widow would probably 
stamp with rage could she read my actual 
thoughts. 

One day in early July I learn that the ex- 
quisite harmony of the Retreat is to be in- 
creased, very possibly, by two new arrivals. ° 
A father and a daughter are daily expected 
to fill the two vacant rooms left by asthmatic 
Mr. Peterkin and his devoted spinster-sister 
I remember carelessly wondering to myself 
whether the female portion of the new arrival 
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will in any way surpass the departed Miss 
Peterkin’s somewhat frosty charms. A day 
or two later Mr. Albert Stoddard, a widower, 
arrives from New York with his daughter. 

After a day of assiduous sketching and 
consequent absence from the Retreat, I come 
back just about in time to dress for tea. 
When I enter the dining-room the table has 
only one vacant place, and this is my own. 
We sup early at the Retreat, and plenty of 
mellow afternoon light fills the apartment. 
I bow right and left to familiar faces. Re- 
proachful glances meet me, on more than a 
single side, whose meaning I have by this 
time grown well able to interpret. 

“The only unmarried gentleman in the 
house,” murmurs a certain stout Mrs. Rankin, 
whose place is next mine, and who has brought 
a little invalid husband into the mountains, 
whom she bullies dreadfully. “I declare, 
Mr. Embury, it’s quite shameful for you to 
have staid away from us all another whole 
day! Miss Bostwick and Mrs. Mackenzie 
Small are inconsolable. No, Lemuel, my 
dear ”’ (in sudden address to the little invalid 
husband on her other side); “no hot biscuits 
to-night, my dear. I positively protest, now!” 

It is sometimes a matter of interest with 
me whether, during continually-repeated dis- 
cussions of just this same sort, Lemuel ob- 





tains his hot biscuit or whatever happens to | 
be the special craving of an appetite immense | 
and morbid enough to seem the principal dis- | 


tressing feature of his malady; but to-night | 


my attention is suddenly otherwhere direct- 
ed. Opposite me I discover that the two 
new arrivals are eating their teas. 

The father has, in his day (as we are apt 
to say of a man evidently sixty), been hand- 
some beyond the common. His shape, you 
promptly see, is a nice union of grace and 
height; his bald head, full-browed and fine- 
ly-modeled, at once impresses, half from its 
noble outlines, and half from the majestic 
way in which it is posed on the broad, com- 
pact shoulders. Mr. Stoddard’s hair, of 
which certain vestiges show conspicuously 
about either temple, is almost pure white, 
but his heavy mustache is iron-gray, making 
an effect which suggests the powdered heads 
of old French days, and an effect heightened, 
as regards sharp contrast, by the extreme 
darkness and brilliancy of the man’s eyes. 
For the rest, there is a jaded look about his 
face that can hardly mean health, though it 
may be little more than fatigue, and a pallor 
that slightly verges upon a yellowish, sickly 
tinge. 

Decided family resemblance exists be- 
tween Miss Stoddard and her father, and 
yet if it be not in a certain expression of 
the eyes, to define such resemblance is quite 
impossible. Her eyes, however, are wholly 
different from his, being of the lightest gray, 
and filled with a sort of steadfastly-lustrous 
fire; but her hair is inteysely black and of 
much seeming abundance, and the contrast 
thus secured is to mea trifle more striking 
*than the similar yet opposite effect of which 
I have spoken, in her father’s face. More 
striking, for the simple reason that it is less 
usual, and when seen in the case of Miss 
Stoddard, seen combined with a face of pale, 
sculptural regularity, beautiful after a type 
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that those only would condemn as cold for 
whom its perfect curves of chin, lip, or nos- 
tril were unappreciable charms. 

As an artist, I at once become mutely 
enthusiastic over Miss Stoddard’s face. I 
cannot help giving it one or two long stares 
over a parapet of teacup, with an imperti- 
nence whose esthetic source she is doubtless 
far from surmising. The more, too, that I 
scan this face, the more do I become anx- 
ious for some knowledge of its possessor. 
Here, I tell myself, is no ordinary woman ; 
no plant that could properly flourish in any 
conventional “ rose-bud garden of girls ;” no 
prattling repository of spite, vanity, flirtation, 
and a rabies on the subject of self-adorn- 
ment. Whatever she may be it is something 
womanly, and modest, and noble. Nature 
sometimes tells sad falsehoods in human 
countenances ; but here you see clearly that 
she sets for you no snare. 

Doubtless the Retreat, considered in a 





flesh-and-blood sense, is astonished, not to | 


say bewildered, a little later, on seeing me 
follow Mr. Stoddard and daughter out upon 
the piazza, and enter into sociable converse 
with the gentleman. I am the only unmar- 
ried man in the house, and it is my firm be- 
lief that were I much uglier and more unat- 
tractive than God has made me, this isolated 
position of bachelorhood must still have found 
the smiles and ogles and would-be petting 
by which I am surrounded a doom equally 
unescapable. And so I can aver, without 
being thought conceited, that this little act 
of civility extended toward the Stoddards af- 
terward brings down upon Miss Stoddard’s 
unoffending head the jealous rage of our 
whole sweetly-benevolent and mutually-lov- 
ing Retreat, spurred on by the efficient gen- 
eralship of Miss Aurelia Bostwick and Mrs. 
Mackenzie Small. 

Unsuspicious of how dreadful an effect 
my simple piece of courtesy is producing, I 
stand and chat for quite a while with Mr. 
Stoddard and his daughter. We principally 
discuss the surrounding mountains, which I 
find that Mr. Stoddard has visited many 
years ago, and for which, as regards certain 
points of special interest, he preserves cer- 
tain half-faded recollections that I take pleas- 
ure in retinting with my own fresh experi- 
ences. I find this man a most charming per- 
scn before we have talked ten minutes to- 
gether. Verily I am rewarded for my course 
of mild martyrdom among all the bores, male 
and female, who fill the Retreat. Ease of 
manner, breadth of observation, unquestion- 
able refinement, and the fullest graces of 
mental culture, all throw across the surface 
of his conversation their soft flickerings of 
suggestion. I begin to perceive that, apart 
from the pleasure afforded by two congenial 
intellects meeting each other, there is an 
equally rare pleasure in the quiet certainty 
that you have also met that nameless and un- 
explainable product of modern civilization 
which we rather symbolize than define by the 
vaguely-general term of gentleman. 

Miss Stoddard does not say much, but 
her few words make me wish to hear more 
from her lips. Standing near us, with that 
exquisitively-carved profile and the richly- 





dusk hair waving off from her pure, pale fore- ! 








head past the small, shapely ear, by the royal 
right of beauty alone she is one who makes 
her silence felt beyond the speech of many 
another woman. 

Neither that evening nor throughout the 
next day does any opportunity occur to me 
of any thing resembling a private talk be. 
tween herself and me; but the Stoddard 
have not been a week at the Retreat before I 
find myself, on terms of genial intimacy with 
daughter, no less than with father. The first 
impression that Agatha Stoddard produces 
upon me is of her extreme mental strength. 
Very soon, however, I find myself silently 
lauding her sympathetic soul, and telling my- 
self that she possesses the sweetest of all 
womanly faculties, that of following and 
grasping thoughts beyond her real intellect. 
ual reach, by the charming mystery which 
we name intuition. And always within this 
rare-gifted girl there seems a sort of quiet 
struggle between the forces of intellect and 
of feeling. 

“Tam made all wrong,” she once laugh. 
ingly tells me, as we stroll together in the 
elastic morning air toward a delightful watez- 
fall near the Retreat. “I ought to have been 
colder or else warmer; cleverer or else more 
stupid; larger, mentally, or else smaller.” 

But the more that I see of her the more 
convinced I become of its being just this 
delightful dissonance, so to speak, that 
chiefly makes her charming. I am aware, 
before long, that the entire Retreat is up in 
silent arms against me because of my open 
attentions to Miss Stoddard, and it must be 
admitted that I attach no special weight to 
the wrath of Mrs. Mackenzie Small or the 
rancor of the lovely Aurelia, with her clear 
case of sprete injuria forme, But not until 
some days later do I discover how Miss Stod- 
dard herself has become an object of univer- 
sal feminine dislike. One evening, while we 
are taking a twilight walk together through 
the slowly-purpling glen in which we are 
dwellers, we are discussing friendship, and I 
tell her— 

“Tt seems to me that you are one who 
would make friends almost wherever you 
choose. Am I not right?” 

She laughs. ‘“ You are very good to say 
that, after witnessing my unpopularity at the 
Retreat; for of course this can’t have es- 
caped you.” 

“Pshaw!” I exclaim. “These people 
are not to be considered ! I was not thinking 
of them, and indeed they’re not worth wast- 
ing a thought upon.” Then, after pausing 
for a second, I add: “ Surely this isn’t the 
reason, I hope, that you have been so pale 
and out of sorts for a day or two; and to- 
night you look quite strangely worried ?” 

She starts a trifle. ‘I, out of sorts, pale, 
worried? Do you really mean it? Why” 
(smiling a softly-brilliant smile), “I was tell- 
ing papa only this morning how wonderful I 
thought this air.” 

“Then I am wrong, Miss Stoddard, and 
glad to learn it. But pray give no further 
thought to your unpopularity. Console your- 
self with the truth.” 

“Which is—?” (while she dimples pret- 
tily enough, as if she half scented the coming 
compliment). 
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“That you are a pearl-before swine. I 
am sure that if Mrs. Mackenzie Small ever 








pored you with any of her deadly platitudes 
you would regret having fallen into her good 
graces. And as for Miss Aurelia Bost- 
wick—” 

[ pause here, for while she walks close to 
my side, so sudden and forcible a shiver 
passes through my companion’s frame, that 
it almost seems to me like the first symptom 
of some acute nervous attack. But her 
voice, 2 moment later, sounds clear and 
steady. 

“Pray don’t let us waste words on these 
people. I quite share your opinion of them. 
I don’t know why I spoke of them to you.” 

Her voice ends with a plaintively weary 
intonation that surprises me not a little. 
“Let us agree,” I make prompt response, 
“to taboo them from our future conversation. 
It will be something pleasurable to antici- 
pate.” 

What I have mentioned regarding my 
companion’s changed appearance and man- 
ners during the two past days undoubtedly 
has struck me more than once, though I have 
attributed it to solicitude for her father, 
whose health has hardly altered for the bet- 
ter since he came among the mountains. 
After she and I pass in-doors together and 
then separate, this evening, I am attacked 
by deep yearnings to inflict upon Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie Small and the elderly Aurelia some 
punishment more summary than chivalrous. 
At one moment the thought of these creat- 
ures being jealous of a woman so unspeak- 
ably their superior as Agatha Stoddard fills 
me with the strongest disgust; and a mo- 
ment later this disgust becomes amusement, 
pureand simple. For in contemplating my- 
self as the innocent origin of so much ma- 
levolence—as the human apple of discord 
flung among these rival goddesses at the Re- 
treat—I think it may safely be asserted that 
only a strong sense of the humor in my situ- 
ation assails me, without a vestige of vain- 
glorious self-gratulation. 

It is an exquisitely fresh evening, and 
after Miss Stoddard has left me to go and find 
-her father, I stroll out upon the piazza with 
a lighted cigar. A crescent moon of deep 
warm gold is dropping behind the purplish- 
black wave of a distant mountain, and bath- 
ing the rolling sward of a near valley in the 
sort of twilight that suggests elves on fern- 
sprays or visions of the “ flickering fairy- 
circle” as it “wheels and breaks.” With 
what majesty of tranquillity these stately 
hills are informed! And what presumptuous- 
ness in the Mackenzie-Smalls of humanity to 
bring among their august dominions their 
contemptible spites, greeds, and jealousies ! 

I take a seat just then within a wicker- 
chair, four or five of which stand vacant on 
the piazza, abandoned to-night on account of 
the breezy freshness which I myself so enjoy. 
Right behind me is a window belonging to a 
sitting-room, though not the general sitting- 
toom of the Retreat, which is in truth a 
well-sized but barn-like sort of parlor, most 


cheerlessly ill furnished. 


It is some little space before I think at 
all concerning the clear sound of voices that 
teaches me through this open window ; for 








though quite conscious of the voices them- 
selves, my mind instinctively pursues a 
course of reflections far more interesting 
than it would seem that these unnoticed 
murmurings could in any wise be; but sud- 
denly, catching the name of “ Stoddard,” I 
at once listen with strained attention. The 
voice now speaking is Miss Aurelia Bost- 
wick’s, and as it progresses I plainly perceive 
that it is quivering with excitement. A pe- 
culiarity of the lovely Aurelia’s language, 
when she is at all excited, consists in an utter 
disdain of all punctuation except a sort of 
reckless semicolon. 

“Tam sure that Margaret told the truth ; 
Margaret is an honest girl; Mrs. Powerley 
says, honest as the sun; she knows all about 
her ever since she was a mere child ; I missed 
that brooch off my table the day before yes- 
terday ; of course it was imprudent for me 
to leave it there, but then, you know, not a 
soul in the house has ever even thought of 
locking his doors this summer, for these 
quiet mountains aren’t a bit like any crowded 
summer-resort ; well, I asked Margaret about 
the brooch, and she flushed up so that I sus- 
pected her, and made some sharp, suspicious 
remark, I forget what, when the poor girl got 
very angry, and said she’d seen the brooch in 
other hands, but she’d never laid the weight 
of a finger on it herself; she’d rather have 
been killed than done so!” 

Here follows a little pause, broken by a 
certain tinkle as of jet beads one against the 
other, and a rustling as of voluminous skirts 
with much stiffened undergear. 

“ Well,” questions Mrs. Mackenzie Small, 
“and what happened after that ?” 

“Why, Margaret, after a good deal of 
hesitation, told me the real truth: she said 
she went in that Stoddard girl’s room the 
morning before—that was yesterday morning, 
you know—and Miss Stoddard was there get- 
ting something out of her trunk; and Mar- 
garet asked if she could clean up the room, 
and Miss Stoddard said yes ; just then, lo and 
behold, Margaret happened to cast her eyes 
toward the bureau, and there lay my brooch ; 
Margaret assured me she would have known 
it anywhere, and she knew it then.” 

More tinkling and rustling. 

“ Gracious, Aurelia! I declare I’m all in 
cold chills! Go on.” 

Miss Aurelia, encouraged by this open con- 
f€ssion of its perfect success, continues her 
narration : 

“Well, as I said, the brooch lay on that 
thing’s bureau as bold as you please, and her 
back was turned, so she didn’t see that Mar- 
garet had observed it; but presently she got 
up in quite a hurry, Margaret says, drew near 
the bureau, and slipped it into a drawer.” 

“Yes, Aurelia! My dear, take time. 
You're quite excited.” 

“ Excited! I should think I might be ex- 
cited; Margaret can tell you that I felt al- 
most like fainting away this afternoon when 
she took me into that thing’s room while she 
was having poetry read aloud to her by Mr. 
Embury, and opened that identical drawer, 
and there the brooch lay!” 

“ Gracious, Aurelia! Are you sure?” 

“Sure of what, in Mercy’s name ?” 

“T mean sure, quite sure, that Margaret 





hadn’t put it there herself? She might have 
got frightened, you know, and—” 

“Very true; but what do you think hap- 
pened to-night just before tea?” 

“ Haven’t an idea,” 

“ Why, I met that thing—for she doesn’t 
deserve to be called even a creature—in the 
upper hall near her room, and the thought 
struck me all on a sudden, you know, and if 
I didn’t go up to her, as brave as could be, 
and said I, ‘ Let me show you a pretty pres- 
ent that I received this morning, Miss Stod- 
dard, from my friend, Mrs. Mackenzie Small ; 
she, being in mourning, you know, believes 
that such lovely trinkets are best disposed of 
when given to one’s friends ; isn’t it charm- 
ing ?’ and, my dear, I thought she was going 
to faint away, she turned so ghastly pale; 
and then she began to stammer out some- 
thing about ‘ very pretty,’ and a minute later 
she’d burst into tears.” 

“Goodness alive! Then there’s no doubt.” 

“Listen, my dear; said she: ‘I took it; 
but, oh, please have mercy on me, won’t you, 
and not tell anybody; for if you do I prom- 
ise we shall both go at the end of the week ; 
I couldn’t help taking it; it’s a disease with 
me; and when I came up here I thought I 
was cured, indeed I did!’” 

“T’m all in cold chills again!” And, 
while shivering, Mrs. Mackenzie Small rat- 
tles “ the bravery of her tinkling ornaments ” 
with noise enough for one of the daughters 
of Babylon. “Perhaps she told the truth, 
Aurelia. I’ve heard of such things; there’s 
a word for it a mile long, don’t you knew ?” 

“T don’t believe she has any such disease 
at all; but I was somehow sort of touched 
then by her tears and her tremblings, and I 
promised her I’d say nothing to any one—I 
made, though, a kind of mental reservation 
in favor of you; and, ob, I forgot to tell you 
that, after she was sure of my secrecy, she 
was brazen enough to inquire how I found 
out about the brooch ; but of course I didn’t 
tell her. Here comes somebody—hush, not 
a word more at present!” 

The somebody is Mrs. Rankin, the stout 
lady with the little invalid husband, who en- 
ters for no other apparent purpose than to 
impart the wholly gratuitous intelligence that 
she has just “ put poor Lemuel to bed, and 
he was so tired with his long ramble this 
afternocn that he fell asleep like a weary 
child as soon as his head touched the pil- 
low.” 

I move away from the window now; a 
strange cold feeling seems clogging my limbs 
as I leave the piazza—a feeling not born, 
either, of the sharp night-air. Has that 
woman been speaking the truth? Can I 
doubt her words? Against these self-ques- 
tionings there'rises within me, at first, a very 
surge of indignant denial. My emotional na- 
ture rushes to check the progress of reflec- 
tion, and closes, upon the thought of Agatha 
Stoddard’s actual guilt, the doors of all rea- 
sonable consideration. Her image starts up 
before me, chaste, pale, beautiful, as some 
sculptured ideal of old, and seems with its 
visible purity alone to scorn the possibility 
of any inward soilure. And it is only when 
a certain recollection assails me that some- 
thing more like tranquillity replaces this ob- 
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stinate turmoil of feeling. If an insanity be 
the terrible explanation of the whole matter, 
this, most surely, is an explanation far less 
defiant against probability, and far less re- 
pugnant to my most sacred and steadfast 
convictions. Yes, I tell myself, this propo- 
sition may at least be expressed in rational 
terms; itis thinkable. Poor girl! if it should 
be true! What a mockery of Nature must 
then be her strange blending of disease and 
health—of horrid infirmity and superb vigor! 
But I deny any thing more than its bare pos- 
sibility ! 

I do not see Miss Stoddard again that 
night. My sleep is far from peaceful. Dreams 
haunt it which I afterward recall with unde- 
niable pain; and, during wakeful intervals, I 
find myself remembering every word of our 
last interview, and dwelling with a morbid 
mental persistence on that part of it which 
concerned Miss Bostwick. 

The Stoddards both breakfast late on the 
following morning. I meet them in the main 
lower hall as they are leaving the breakfast- 
room together. 

“This is shamefully late for the moun- 
tains,” I reprove, smilingly. ‘“ Shall I shock 
you by telling you the hour?” 

“No, pray don’t,” answers Mr. Stoddard, 
pleasantly enough ; and then he glances tow- 
ard his daughter with a look that strikes me 
as far less composed or careless than cir- 
cumstances would warrant. 
dlamable, too, for appearing so iate, as we 
have decided to leave by about next Satur- 
day.” 

I feel my color change as these words are 
spoken. Did not Miss Bostwick state that 
her detected delinquent had promised— ? 

But I break off, as it were, in the midst 
of that mental sentence, and bite my under 
lip in an access of strong self-scorn. 
ing at this nobly-beautiful creature, whose 
light-gray eyes meet mine with so sweet a 
candor in the candid morning sunshine, and 
whose calm curve of brow, over-rippled by 
its dark tresses, would well befit a Pallas; 
knowing her intellect, her soulfulness, her 
delicate sympathies, her brilliant acquire- 
ments, I momentarily despise myself for what 
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seems the flippant insolence of my suspicion. | 


“ Next Saturday,” I repeat, with a sur- 
prise of manner that narrowly misses agita- 


tion. “ Why, that will only leave you two 
more days. Isn't the resolution rather sud- 
den?” 


I address this question to daughter, not 
to father. The self-contempt of which I have 
spoken yet possesses me, and it is a question 
utterly devoid of suspicion, wholly free from 
any trapping or detective impulse. 

Her face takes a pinkish flush as she an- 
swers me; and there is something about the 
way in which her eyes restlessly meet and 
avoid my own, that I suddenly find myself 
hating to witness. 

“ Papa thinks that, after all, the sea-shore 
may perbaps be of more benefit to him than 
the mountains.” 

I turn toward Mr. Stoddard. 

“ How about our proposed tramp to Fern 


Glen?” I ask. “It was set down for to- 
morrow, you know. Shall you feel equal to 
it by then?” 


| 





“ To-day is a delicious day,” he responds, 
promptly. “ Why not let us start this morn- 
ing?” 

I readily agree. Itis my wish to be alone 
with this man for a few hours. Already we 
have become very confidentially intimate, he 
narrating many incidents of his past life as a 
lawyer in New York, and I reposing in him 
not a few of the professional dreams, yearn- 
ings, and ambitions, with which my brother- 
hood is sometimes visited. What may he 
not tell me, I ask myself, if discreetly ques- 
tioned? For that wave of self-contempt has 
passed away, and doubt is once more mani- 
fest, though far from dominant, within my 
soul, 

A moment after accepting my invitation 
Mr. Stoddard turns toward his daughter. 

“ Agatha, my dear, you are an excellent 
walker. It is only six miles in all, this tramp 
to and from the Glen. Why will you not ac- 
company us?” 

“Very well, papa,” comes the quiet an- 
swer. “If Mr, Embury will have me.” 

“You know that I shall be charmed,” is 
what I put into words as a reply, but through 
my breast sharp, dagger-like distrust passes, 
which also might be put into words thus: 
“Ts he afraid to leave her at home after what 
has happened? If not, why should he pro- 
pose taking her to-day, when a few days ago 
he pointedly spoke of our going together, 
without any other companionship ?” 

We all three start forth about an hour 
later. As I come down-stairs, attired in my 
woolen shirt, bearing my great staff, and 
having strapped across my shoulders the 
knapsack which is to bear our dinner, I dis- 
cover that Agatha Stoddard is standing in 
the hall, and that Miss Aurelia is standing at 
her side. 

Aurelia’s face wears an angry flush that 
she tries to make less evident, as I appear, 
by smiling an extremely artificial smile. 
Agatha, quite dressed for her walk, looks 
paler than I have ever seen her, and the 
light-gray eyes are shining with a kind of 
hard brilliancy. Not even the sound of 
either woman’s voice has reached me, and 
yet I know that there have just been words 
between them, and that they have doubtless 
ceased speaking because of coming footsteps. 

From that moment I doubt no longer. 
Some mental process takes place within me 
which I seem best able to express by likenio® 
it to the quiet swinging together of massive 
doors, or the grating of a key in its lock. I 
am convinced ! 

I pass the two ladies with only this quiet 
question, addressed to Agatha Stoddard : 

“Ts your father ready ?” 

“ Yes,” she answers; “ he will be here in 
a moment.” Then I move into the dining- 
room, with the purpose of having my knap- 
sack filled by the cold edibles for three, re- 
garding which I have previously instructed 
Mrs. Powerley. When I return to the hall, 
Miss Aurelia has disappeared, and Agatha 
and her father are awaiting me in the open 
doorway. 

I do not think that I recall much of 
what passes, in a conversational sense, until 
we reach the glen. Doubtless I am often 
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audible ; Mr. Stoddard speaks frequently, 











as well; and his daughter rarely. But, 
whatever either companion says, and what. 
ever I myself say, strikes upon my thin mood 
with too languid a dissonance for memory to 
keep record of the process. 

It is a little after mid-noon when we reach 
the glen—a narrow, shadowful pass nestling 
between two superb escarpments of dense. 
foliaged' mountain. Masses of hoary rock, 
greenly arabesqued with an abundance of 
close-growing moss, lie in beautiful turmoi} 
about what has once been, doubtless, a turby- 
lent water-course, hurrying its white surge 
down to lower valley-lands beyond our own. 
But now the quietude of these immobile 
masses, often water-worn into curves of 
perfect smoothness, possesses the charm of 
ruined chambers, where dead voices have once 
sounded, or dead feet walked ; and, if it speaks 
to the imagination with language only less 
forceful than that which we seem to hear 
while watching the stones of some dismantled 
fortress or castle, this is solely because it 
lacks the one sympathetic element always 
investing the footsteps of an extinct hu- 
manity. 

Everywhere under the noble pines that. 
thickly border this exquisite glen grow ferns, 
in that prodigal profusion which their slim, 
feather -like delicacy could scarcely make 
wearisome, I fancy, even if we found them 
clothing some limitless prairie. Mr. Stod- 
dard seems filled with quiet enthusiasm over 
the numberless new and surprising charms 
of the place; while his daughter, each cheek 
flushed into softest rose, wanders, with 
childish bewilderment, here and there, gatb- 
ers a great cluster of mingled ferns and wild- 
flowers, pausing a moment to murmur words 
of pleasure, smiling, lifting both hands in 
graceful rapture, and sending a new pang 
inte the concealed torment that I am called 
upon to suffer ! 

Mr. Stoddard and I seat ourselves, a little 
later, on some shawls spread over the most 
accommodating level of moss -covered rock 
that we can find. Mr. Stoddard’s seat is 
specially comfortable; it admits, presently, 
of being changed into a sort of Druidic couch. 
I perceive, a few moments after having lighted 
my pipe, that his conversation shows certain 
drowsy symptoms; and, at length, in the 
midst of a rather involved and wholly unchar- 
acteristic sentence, he suddenly lapses into 
abrupt silence. My face is averted from him, 
for I am watching a trim figure, clad in 
dark-blue, moving hither and thither among 
the columnar pines ; but turning, as he ceases 
to speak, I see with some astonishment that 
Mr. Stoddard’s eyes are closed, and that be 
kas dropped into unmistakable slumber. 

Scarcely three minutes elapse before Agi- 
tha comes quietly strolling in our direction. 
When she is quite near us her face wears 4 
rather anxious look, owing, evidently, to her 
discovery that her father is asleep. 

“Do you think it right ?” she asks, seat- 
ing herself near me on a portion of the shawl 
covered rock. “Is he not in danger of taking 
cold?” 

“No,” I answer. “This rock is quite 
dry, and the sun has been warming it; be- 
sides, he has that shawl under him. And 
then, too, the morning was so cool that be 
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was not at all overheated on reaching here. 
Perhaps a short nap will give him an appe- 
tite.” 

“Poor papa!” (in a very low and sweet 
voice). “I am afraid the walk has been too 
much for him, after all.” 

“ And you are not tired ?” 

“Oh, no. Iam not easily tired with walk- 
ing. There are many more spots among these 
mountains, I suppose, just as lovely as this. 
lam so sorry—” 

She pauses, looks at me swiftly, a little 
across her shoulder, and then drops her eyes 
upon the great bouquet which she is holding. 

“You are sorry for what?” I question, 
watching her face steadily. 

I see the infrequent color tinge either 
cheek very slightly again, as she lifts her 
eyes and answers : 

“T am sorry that we have once more 
changed our minds, papa and I, about leaving 
the mountains. Has he not told you?” 

“No. You have postponed your depart- 
ure?” 

“We have quickened it. 
to-morrow.” 

I make some few surprised comments and 
then feel a sickening dejection lay its grasp 
about my heart, its seal upon my lips. Miss 
Aurelia has forced them to go sooner; that is 
what her angry look meant, there in the hall; 
and that explains, as well, Agatha’s unwonted 
expression at the same moment. “Good 
Heavens!” I tell myself, “among all the 
distressing failures that Nature makes in 
accomplishing her more perfect creations, 
has there ever been so terrible a satire upon 
her own powers as when she gave life to 
this beautiful, brilliant, lovable girl ?” 

We sit for some time in silence. The 
pines near by murmur rhythmically as fitful 
breezes move them. Agatha Stoddard seems 
closely scrutinizing her ferns, which now be- 
gin drooping into limp lifelessness, 

My own feelings appear a tumult then, 
though at this later day they yield more 
readily to the scalpel of analysis. It has 
possibly been the sharp shock of overhearing 
Miss Bostwick’s words there upon the piazza, 
which has first brought the truth of my love 
for Agatha Stoddard out frem the vague 
hues of an attraction, by myself neither al- 
lowed nor denied, into the sharper insistent 
colors of a vividly-conscious state. But the 
moment, so to speak, that my love sprang 
into absolute existence it has been called 
upon to defend its object against a revolting 
doubt; or rather (with the impetuous ideal- 
izing instinct nearly always inseparable from 
what we call love) it has taken up hot arms 
to prevent reason from ever fostering an 
idea of such repellent significance. The re- 
sult of this mental contest has been a sort of 
honorable psychical peace-treaty. Reason 
has asserted her right to receive the repel- 
lent idea, but she has received it under a far 
less afflicting form—that of Agatha Stod- 
dard’s probable insanity. Yet Love, if natu- 
tally a defender, is even still more a compas- 
sionater; and Pity, ever the alert vassal of 
Love, has set thrilling by her strong touch 
what seem like heart-chords over which no 
emotion has ever swept before. I long to 


We are going 


seize the hand of this woman, as she sits be- 





side me, bending above her faded ferns, and 
to tell her of my supreme sympathy, my deep- 
ly-commiserating love! What restrains me 
from this?—Is it fear of meeting her cold 
rebuff? or is it reluctance to shame her with 
allusion to an unhappy infirmity —an or- 
ganic flaw in what otherwise were so flaw- 
less—for which she herself can be in no wise 
morally responsible? I cannot answer which 
sentiment is more at work within me. I only 
know that I sit silent for a number of mo- 
ments longer, and that she is silent as well, 
aad that the pines are sighing faintly on 
either side of us, with a suggestive wistful- 
ness by no means lost upon my dreary mood. 

It is she who at length breaks this si- 
lence, turning the clear light eyes full upon 
my face. 

“T never knew you so untalkative for 
80 longatime. Are you having sad thoughts ? 
I saw you looking quite sad while you read 
a letter last evening; I hope it bore you no 
bad news.” 

I had quite forgotten the letter; but I 
remember it now, and with quickening pulses 
answer: 

“Tt certainly did not bear pleasant news.” 
And now I proceed, speaking nothing except 
plain truth: “‘ A friend of mine, a man whom 
I thought of irreproachable integrity, has 
committed one of those business disbonesties 
from which his name can never recover.” 

She looks interested. ‘“ What a bitter 
disappointment to you!” 

I have scarcely thought of the contents of 
the letter since a short while after its recep- 
tion, because of weightier trouble by far. 
But I now answer: 

“Bitter enough! And that word disap- 
pointment just expresses my feeling. One 
does so hate to think (for purely egotistical 
reasons if no others) that one has been 
throwing away his esteem.” 

Her glance has returned to her ferns 
while I am speaking, and as these last words 
are pronounced a quick start responds to 
them. She does not lift her eyes again, but 
speaks in a cold, restrained way, wholly op- 
posite from her wonted voice. 

“But are you sure that the esteem was all 
wasted? Haven't you charity enough to 
think otherwise? The best fruits have some- 
times the deepest flaws. And—and—” (hesi- 
tating, here, for one slight instant) “are you 
sure that your friend’s misdeed is as black as 
they paint it?” ; 

Strong of nerve though I have always 
prided myself on being, I tremble, and my 
voice trembles likewise, as these words rush 
to my lips: 

“You don’t know me if you think I have 
no charity. Indeed, I have much! And 
pity, too! I can pity where others would 
condemn and—even sneer!” 

She turns upon me a pair of wildly- 
startled eyes, which tell, almost with the 
plainness of spoken acknowledgment, that 
my tones have betrayed me. Just then the 
quiet form at my side moves, and a‘moment 
later Mr. Stoddard is asking how long he has 
slept. Meanwhile she is busied over her 
ferns aguin, fingering them with a hand that 
I plainly see is far from steady. 

Not long afterward we spread out the edi- 











bles contained in my knapsack, at the laugh- 
ing solicitation of Mr. Stoddard, who de- 
clares himself gnawed by hunger. With 
her the meal is a farce; I see that she 
chokes down the few mouthfuls she takes; 
and I, wretched as it seems to me that never 
man was wretched before, do hardly better 
justice to Mrs. Powerley’s ample provision- 
ing. 

Bitterly blaming myself one moment— 
justifying my words the next—again, regret- 
ting that our further conversation was in- 
terrupted—and yet again giving silent thanks 
that any worse shame was spared her, it will 
be understood that I am ill in condition to 
assume, during the rest of our stay in the 
glen, or during our after-walk homeward, 
any thing like an easy or tranquil demean- 
or. And yet I succeed in so conducting my- 
self as to win no comment from Mr. Stod- 
dard, whatever symptoms of mysterious 
change he may privately notice. 

With Agatha, however, it is wholly differ- 
ent. She moves, speaks, and acts, like one 
stunned. Her eyes persistently avoid my 
face. She never once individually addresses 
me after her father’s awakening. Mr. Stod- 
dard repeatedly remarks upon her altered 
behavior. Her first reply is that she has a 
sudden miserable headache, and all her fur- 
ther replies bear upon the same subject of 
excuse. Iam glad when we reach home, at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
separate in the hall. How I hate that love- 
ly glen! How I resolve never to visit it 
again while I live! 

The rest of the afternoon, until tea-time, 
I spend in my own room. Father and daugh- 
ter both appear at tea. Agatha’s eyes 
scarcely once leave her plate while she is 
seated. Mrs. Mackenzie Small inquires of 
me across the table, with the characteristic 
rattling accompaniment, how I enjoyed my 
walk, and it is by no means easy for me to 
give the little lady a civil response. Fortu- 
nately for my reputation, Miss Aurelia ad- 
dresses no remark to me, being only conver- 
sational as regards her immediate surround- 
ers. Mr. Stoddard is his usual affable self, 
though now and then I see, or else fancy that 
I see, a worried look possess his face, as he 
gives a side-glance toward the pale and 
crushed-looking Agatha, 

They leave the table before any one else, 
and I almost immediately follow them, with 
some wild idea of begging her pardon, or at 
least humbling myself in her presence, no 
matter how clumsily. 

But she is ascending the stairs—has, in 
fact, almost quitted them—when I reach the 
ball. Her father stands near the doorway, 
however, luoking out upon the cool com- 
mencement of twilight, the darkening slopes 
of rich green, turfy sward, and the slow 
brightening of a moon that poises its pearl 
half-globe high above the same mountain in 
which it seemed to sink last night. 

“Your daughter tells me that you have 
decided on leaving to-morrow,” I at once 
open conversation, joining Mr. Stoddard. 

“Yes,” he replies, “it is true. Agatha 
has an idea that the sea-shore will agree bet- 
ter with us both. She has gone up to pack, 
now. Poor child, she is feeling wretchedly 
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ill, and I fear that the exertion will make her | my summons in person. As she recognizes 


worse,” 

“ Then it is not your special wish to leave 
the mountains, Mr. Stoddard ?” 

“Oh, no. It is entirely Agatha’s wish. I 
suppose you know, by this time, that she 
rules me like a thorough young despot, in 
that quiet way of hers. I—” 

“ Papa!” 

This interruption, clear, sharp, almost 
commanding, startles us both. We both 
turn. Agatha stands at the head of the 
stairs, whence, here at the doorway, she can 
see and be seen equally well. 

“Yes, my daughter,” Mr. Stoddard makes 
ready answer. 

“*T must ask you to come up here, papa, 
please. I can’t quite get along in my pack- 
ing without you.” 

He looks at me with the soft, amiable 
smile that so often breaks sunnily from under 
his iron-gray mustache, and goes up-stairs 
while replying: “Then I am quite at your 
service, Agatha,” 

I walk out into the growing dusk. It is 
no hyperbole to say that I am suffering men- 
tal torments, now. Reflection is misery to 
me, Thought of the future brings only a 
dreary disgust. The exquisite dewy blue of 
the twilight presently makes me long to es- 
cape from it. Perhaps my reason for sud- 
denly going up-stairs into my own roow, and 
lighting the lamp and opening a book, is half 
because I am nearer to her while thus situ- 
ated; though her room is in a side-hall, at 
some little distance away from the one off 
which mine opens. 

Three-quarters of an hour have probably 
passed, when I rise and throw aside my book ; 
I have not read a word of it understand- 
ingly. 

Just then I become aware of some rather 
loud and excited talking outside my door. It 
is a lady’s voice, and one which I am prompt 
to recognize. 

“ Why, Aurelia, I left it on the mantel in 
the parlor about an hour before tea. It’s 
that small jet fan, you know, with the heavy 
carvings — you've often admired it. Why 
shouldn't 1 suspect her, after what has hap- 
pened? Nobody else would dare touch it. 
I tell you—” 

And then the voice becomes indistinct, as 
the speaker and her evident companion pass 
on to the farther end of the hall. A little 
later I hear a door close. The hall is now 
quite quiet again. 

I think that both my hands are clinched 
tightly as I stand near my door for a brief 
space, after hearing those words. My face 
burns hotly, too, with shame—shame for the 
woman whom a few hours have shown me 
that I love with a strong, unconquerable pas- 
sion. A little later my mind is made up. 
She shall be spared, this time, if it is in my 
power to spare her. They go to-morrow. 
She shall be spared. 

Her room, as I have before said, is in a 
side-hall, communicating with the one out- 
side. Her father’s room is, however, on the 
next story above. I open my door, and with- 


out another moment of hesitation I pass di- 
rectly on to hers, 
It is closed. 


I knock. She responds to 





, 








me, in the dim light of the little side-hall, her 
face takes a paler look than it already wore. 

I fix my eyes steadily on that face, and 
begin speaking in low tones. 

“Mrs, Small has lost a valuable fan. In 
passing my room she said some unpleasant 
words, full of suspicion. Is she right?” 

She lifts one hand, pressed together in a 
white knot, and rests it directly over her 
heart. Her lips tremble once or twice, hav- 
ing grown of a pallor that well matches her 
cheeks. 

“What do you want to know?” she 
just manages, in a choked, effortful way. 

“Nothing that you do not choose to tell 
me. Give it me, if you have it—that is all. 
I will return it to her, and say—something 
—never mind what. I shall clear you in her 
eyes ; she must believe me.” 

A silence. Her eyes meet mine, and there 
is something in her look which makes this 
conviction pass thrillingly through me: 
“They have lied about her; she is inno- 
cent!” 

Immediately afterward she turns away. I 
have not waited three minutes when she 
again appears in the space of the partially- 
open door, holding the fan. I take it, while 
I shiver under the pang of a terrible disap- 
pointment ; and as she is turning away once 
more I catch her hand. 

“In God’s name,” I burst forth, “ can 
nothing be done for you?” 

Her whole face seems to harden; her 
hand draws itself from mine; and in a meas- 
ured, frigid way that would sound utterly 
hopeless did it not sound so utterly without 
all feeling, she answers : 

“ Nothing.” 

And here she closes her door, quietly but 
quickly. 

I wait until I am calm enough for the 
performance of my self-set task, and then I 
pass onward to the door of the room which I 
know Mrs. Mackenzie Small occupies. 

The smart little widow opens it herself, 
a few seconds after I have knocked. She 
stares at me in astonishment while I extend 
her fan. 

“Pray let me return this,” I begin. “I 
took it by mistake from the parlor-mantel, 
thinking it belonged to Miss Stoddard, who 
had mislaid hers.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie Small receives the fan and 
looks bewilderedly ‘from it to me. 

“Why, yes, Mr. Embury,” she stammers ; 
“it is mine—sure enough—I thought—” 

“You thought, no doubt, that you’d lost 
it forever,” I break in, with a laugh. “ Well, 
you are agreeably disappointed, perhaps ? In 
the most absent-minded way I put it in my 
pocket, after having brought it to Miss Stod- 
dard and ascertained that it was not her prop- 
erty ; she had sent me to look for hers, you 
know, which she thought she had left some- 
where in the parlor.” 


I speak with so much careless off-handed- | 


ness of tone and manner that there is slight 
doubt of, my words carrying full conviction, 
although I can detect a certain prim change 
of countenance in my hearer the last time 
that Miss Stoddard’s name is mentioned. 
Mrs, Small thanks me quite blandly, a 











moment later, and I move away, answering 
with light and smiling words. Just as J 
reach my own room again, I hear her door 
closed. 

And just then, also, I find myself face to 
face with Agatha Stoddard. She is standing 
ata short distance from my door. The dim 
lamp-light makes her countenagce very indis. 
tinct. 

“T heard you,” she whispers, her words 
as slow as they are low. “It was most gen- 
erous of you; and, if you value them, you 
have my best thanks.” 

“T do value them.” 

“Cun we speak together ?—somewhere 
else, Imean. Will you go down and wait for 
me on the piazza? I will join you there ina 
moment.” 

“ Agreed,” I answer; and at once go 
down-stairs, she passing toward her own 
room. 

The piazza is vacant to-night, also. The 
dew lies thick and silvery on steps and rail- 
ing, and the air, windlessly tranquil, has al- 
most a sting in its moonlit coldness. 

She joins me, after I have waited about 
three minutes, dressed as if for a walk. 
“Not here,” she whispers. “Let us stroll 
out into the garden.” 

I assent with only a movement of my 
head, and we go down the steps slowly to- 
gether. We are about twenty yards from the 
house when she again speaks, calmly, but 
with the calmness of braced nerves and stim- 
ulated will. 

“You are a man of cultured mind, of 
broad intelligence. You have read and stud- 
ied more than most people: you are a think- 
er, unbigoted, catholic, unhampered by false 
prejudice.” 

There is a pause ; but I feel that my time 
for speaking has not come. 

“Your attention may perhaps have been 
called, Mr. Embury, toward some of those 
unfortunate insanities which now and then 
afflict human beings. Ido not mean insanity 
in its more usual shapes ; I mean those dread- 
ful caprices of it which make the ordinary 
curse seem almost a blessing.” 

“T understand you perfectly.” (And ah! 
how I long to pour out my “ vast pity” in 
words that shall leave her no doubt of its 
deep existence !) 

After a longer pause than the preceding, 
she goes on: 

“Tam compelled to give you this expla- 
nation to-night. I should never have given 
it of my own accord,” 

“Who compels you?” 

“My father.” 

“ Your father?” 

“Yes. He was in my room when you 
knocked at the door. He heard what passed 
between us. ° He insisted that I should tell 
you the whole truth,” 

It is impossible for me to convey an ides 
of how, just at the end of this last sentence, 
her composure wholly forsakes her—how her 
voice grows one succession of stifled sobs— 
how her eyes, shining with a rich fire in the 
suave moonlight, rivet upon my face theif 
brilliant fixity. 

“Some one told you about that brooch,” 
she speeds on, the words rushing from ber 
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fips in a pell-mell of eager utterance. “I 
suppose it was Miss Bostwick, although she 
promised me that she would tell no one. 
Papa took it ; and I discovered that he had 
done so. I meant, at the earliest opportuni- 
ty, to replace it, but because Miss Bostwick 
locked her door afterward I almost de- 
spaired of doing this. Then it was taken 
from my drawer—doubtless by the girl, Mar- 
garet, who had seen it and suspected me. 
Miss Bostwick met me in the hall the night 
of its disappearance—” 

“T know, I know! You need tell me no 
more of that/ Thank God!” 

I have turned and caught both her hands 
in both of mine as those two final words are 
spoken, Each hand is trembling within my 
close clasp, but she makes no attempt to free 
them. 

“And you have acted this way to shield 
your father! And I—I have dared to be- 
lieve so differently ! How can I ever dream 
of getting your pardon?” 

“T give it without thé asking,” she mur- 
murs, while bright tears besiege her beauti- 
ful uplifted eyes. “I saw how you admired, 
almost loved him, and this made me strong, 
you know, It is an insanity with him—an 
awful insanity, that lies like a black blot on 
his pure, honorable life! Very few people 
know about it. When it first developed it- 
self, several years ago, he voluntarily went 
toa private asylum and has remained there, 
under strict medical care, ever since. The 
physicians thought him cured, and indeed 
recommended this change. I would have 
left at once, when the first symptoms of the 
old trouble was manifested to me, but for 
fear of rousing more suspicion by so very 
sudden a departure. Miss Bostwick met me 
in the hall this morning, as you know, and 
insisted on our leaving to-morrow. When 


- you knocked at my door to-night I—I had 


just discovered about the fan—” 

Her shaken voice falters into silence. 
The tears are streaming down her pale 
cheeks —I lift her hands, hardly knowing 
what I do, and cover them with many kisses 
—and then, as she draws away, I follow her, 
speaking passionate, headlong words, that 
would sound like exaggeration—like fatuity, 
perhaps —if I wrote them down now — but 
they are words that imperiously demand their 
answer, and that receive it, not much later. 
And it is an answer which makes me su- 
premely happy ! 

The moon is very low over the mountain 
before we reénter the house, and has changed 
from silver to mellowest gold, bringing to my 
then mood the sweet suggestion of a hope 
that has ripened into rich golden reality ! 

“One thing I must exact of you,” I mur- 
mur, a little while before we pass in-doors: 
“to let me tell Miss Bostwick and her friend 
the whole truth.” 

She smiles very faintly, and I see that her 
eyes, dim in the failing moonlight, are filled 
with soft regret. 

“Well, as you please. It is only just to 
you now, perhaps, that they should know. 
But oh” (and never voice took lovelier 
Pleading into its tones than hers takes at 
this moment), “ promise me that you will try 
and rouse in both of them all the sympathy 





and pity you can for—for poor papa; and, if 
possible, make them keep it a secret between 
themselves, and—make them, when they see 
him again—” 

The tears will not let her finish; but her 
hand, falling upon my arm, tenderly presses 
it. 

“T understand,” is my low answer, as my 
lips touch her forehead. ‘I understand, and 
I promise!” 

EpGar Fawcert. 
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T was my good fortune, when in London 
several years ago, to form the acquaint- 
ance of Sir John Bowring. This learned and 
agreeable man, who had been known so 
widely as an Asiatic traveler and scholar, 
had been,living in England many years, en- 
joying the cultured leisure which he had so 
well earned. His home was in the country, 
but he came to London for the “ season,” as 
is the custom of the English gentry, who re- 
gard the city merely as a temporary abode, 
not the place for gentlemen to live in. 

Sir John Bowring was my learned “ cice- 
rone ’”’ to many of the sights of London. 

It is in June, when England, rural Eng- 
land, is at its loveliest, when the roses and 
rhododendrons and every flowering shrub 
and tree are in fullest flower, when the hedge- 
rows are the sweetest, when the pheasant 
stalks lazily like a moving gem through the 
tall grass, that the English people forsake 
their country-places and come to London— 
that great and motley thing called London, 
which is not a city, but a nation. “It is to 
the politician merely a seat of government, 
to the grazier merely a cattle-market, to the 
merchant a huge exchange, to the dramatic 
enthusiast a congeries of theatres, to the man 
of pleasure an assemblage of taverns. The 
intellectual man is struck with London as 
comprehending the whole of human life in all 
its variety, the contemplation of which is in- 
exhaustible.” Such was the summing up of 
London by one who knew it well. In fact, 
London is all you know, and a great deal 
more—a lifetime would not exhaust it, nor 
need any man’s taste go a-begging. There 
is ample food for every one’s spirit of in- 
quiry. 

Finding that, as Americans, we had an in- 
domitable curiosity, and wanted to see every 
thing that was improving and agreeable that 
we could compass in six weeks, Sir John kind- 
ly gave us of his time, which was undoubt- 
edly very valuable, two or three days. We 
went first to the British Museum, which is 
itself an encyclopedia of useful and enter- 
taining knowledge. The inexhaustible purse 
of this great place enables it to buy every 
thing it wants; the admirable management, 
the gravitatien toward it of all the learning, 
wit, and research of the great English na- 
tion, make it a répertoire of the most endless 
value. Sir John’s knowledge enabled us to 
skip judiciously, and to see superficially the 
best things ; for, had we attempted to see all, 
we should have been there now vainly strug- 
gling with all that the world has of human 





acquisition. 


Professor Owen, appropriately — not ex- 
actly gnawing the bone of a megatherium, 
but examining it—was pointed out as one of 
the curiosities. Many of the learned men 
connected with the institution passed before 
our vision, as did the illuminated manu- 
scripts (the best collection in the world) and 
the letters of distinguished men, and the El- 
gin marbles and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory—all, all merely arousing that vain re- 
gret of all travelers that human faculties are 
so limited that eye cannot see, nor ear hear, 
half that the mind would gladly grasp did it 
possess supernatural powers of endurance, 

Sir John also kindly took us to the Zoé- 
logical Gardens of a Sunday afternoon, where 
we saw much fashion, much people, many 
animals. The huge hippopotami, Frank 
Buckland’s pets, were disporting themselves 
in their basin, for the dukes and duchesses 
and common clay to laugh at. Nature had 
abandoned herself to her love of the gro- 
tesque when she made these animals. Then 
we went to the monkeys, Nature’s effectual 
attempts at caricature and parody. Then to 
see the giraffes. I said: 

“What a useless animal, with its long 
neck !” 

“ Ah,” said Sir John, “ you must not say 
that. What de you suppose the giraffe thinks 
of us? Remember the lines : 


** What is this animal, and what's its use?” 
“Man's made for mine,” returned the pampered 
goose.’ ** 


And so, with many an apt quotation and 
witty speech, he led us round, and showed us 
the pleasant spot where Londoners meet of a 
Sunday afternoon. 

But the most amusing and unique of our 
explorations was to two London clubs. These 
haunts of masculine appropriation and re- 
tirement are supposed to be sacred and inap- 
proachable to the foot of woman, and yet 
they are not. Once a week a gentleman may 
bring lady friends to see their lofty, splendid 
rooms, their rare pictures, their beautiful 
libraries, and well-appointed kitchens. 

The Atheneum was the first we visited. 
It is most beautifully arranged. Its large win- 
dows looked out on a broad street, ornament- 
ed (if that is a proper word) by statues of 
royal dukes and a monument commemorating 
English victories. The library, a most quiet, 
opulent, learned, and Russia-leather-feeling 
apartment, had in it, as we entered, two English 
bishops, to both of whom Sir John introduced 
us. They were quiet, unpretending gentle- 
men, these lords spiritual, and both greeted 
us with most unhesitating and flattering cor- 
diality. In fact, we found the word “ Amer- 
ican” a good letter. Hearing that we were 
going to Oxford, one of the reverend gentle- 
men turned to his desk and wrote us a letter 
of introduction which afterward unlocked for 
us the treasures of the Bodleian Library. 
The other asked us to his country-house for 
a visit. I mention these facts because I of- 
ten hear that English people are inhospitable, 
cold, and forbidding. I found them exactly 
the contrary—in fact, willing to take more 
trouble than we are as a rule, 

From the learned, grave Atheneum, we 
went to the Reform Club, where we met 
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Dr. Charles Mackay, the poet. He showed 
us the portrait of the Duke of Sussex, who 
had been always identified with reforms, and 
told us a good story of Haydon’s portrait, 
or picture, of “Satan,” which had been a 
sort of white elephant in the hands of its 
owners. Some one finally suggested, as an 
appropriate place for it, that it should be 
sent to the Reform Club. “ For,” said Lord 
Houghton, “Satan was the first great agitator 
and reformer !”’ 

This club building, though less elegant 
than the Atheneum, struck me as being more 
cheerful. It is more accessible—strangers 
are admitted on shorter probation—it is up 
to its name. A few gentlemen were break- 
fasting in the eating-rooms, with the inevi- 
table Times newspaper before them, and 
looked askance at the intruder who thus 
ruthlessly had crossed their dead-line. I 
afterward went with a gentleman of the mili- 
tary profession to see the “ United Service 
Club,” and here the glory was the kitchen, 
and the chef, who with velvet cap on head, 
and gold chain on neck, received me with the 
dignity of a sovereign. He showed us his 
batterie de cuisine; his solid silver sauce- 
paus; his rows of cooking - utensils, all 
shining with cleanliness. The gentleman 
with me, Jong connected with the New York 
clubs, inquired with some interest into de- 
tails which were of course beyond my ken, 
as to supplies purchased and dinners cooked 
which were never eaten, etc., to all of which 
the chef gave affable and learned answers. I 
asked him if he gave every dish his personal 
superintendence. ‘Not the plain things,” 
said he, “ but the soups and entrées always; 
they must be, as you are well aware, my dear 
madam, works of genius!” 

He seemed to me to be a man who would 
kill himself if the turbot did not arrive in 
time. An enthusiast in his noble art, would 
there were more of them! He evidently had 
his Mordecai at the gate, his “ rival beauty” 
in the person of the cook at the Junior Unit- 
ed Service Club, for he referred to that func- 
tionary with some asperity, and told the no- 
ble officer who accompanied us that the cook 
of the Juniors boasted that he served twice 
as many dinners as he did. 

“Ah!” said the colonel, “ they naturally 
have better teeth there than we do here at 
the Seniors.” 

Our last visit with Sir John Bowring was 
to the National Academy. Here he was sim- 
ply invaluable, taking us to every important 
work of art, telling us its history, giving us 
the whole story of the Hogarths, the Turners, 
the Raphaels, and the Sir Joshuas. He 
paused a moment before the beautiful por- 
trait of Mrs. Siddons, by Sir Joshua, and 
told us many interesting anecdotes of this 
daughter of genius, whom he well remem- 
bered. In fact, his conversation was all his- 
tory. He had seen and known everybody, 
had been mixed up in the great, interesting 
world of London for more than fifty years, 
and it might be said of him, as Sydney Smith 
said of Whewell, that his “ foible was omnis- 
cience.” 

The country, and the only one, which he 
had never seen, was our Own. He was as ig- 


about every thing else. He did not care 
much about it either. We had evidently not 
come out of chaos for Sir John Bowring. He 
loved the old civilizations: China was his 
dream and belief; yet so conscientiously hos- 
pitable is an Englishman, so absolutely the 
slave of a letter of introduction, that he 
treated us with all the tenderness and polite- 
ness with which he could have treated a dis- 
ciple of Confucius. I have spoken of the 
word “ American” as a letter of introduc- 
tion; so it was, but not to Sir John Bow- 
ring ; we needed with him what we were for- 
tunate enough to possess, a letter from a man 
whom he much respected and admired—Dr. 
Bellows, of New York. Sir John Bowring 
died, I think, in 1874, and the world lost in 
him a profound scholar, a keen observer, and 
a very agreeable old man. 

We of course made a pilgrimage early to 
“Temple Bar,” the centre of historical Lon- 
don, lately revived for us in the beautiful 
spectacular play of “‘ Henry V.” To think that 
in 1772, a little more than a hundred years 
ago, a rebel’s head figured on this gate! We 
could not help recalling Dr. Johnson, as he 
and Goldsmith chatted at the gate of Temple 
Bar, as Addison, Steele, and Congreve, may 
have done. We saw in spirit the lofty pageants 
that have passed under that smoky dome. 
Queen Elizabeth, in gay attire, drove through 
to St. Paul’s to thank God for the destruction 
of the Armada; Richard II. shook his golden 
bells from his bright raiment here ; Cromwell 
here laid sacrilegious hands on the keys of 
London, which were none of his. Brilliant 
living Henry V. and poor dead Henry V. alike 
went under the old storied gate-way. In fact, 
History, Literature, Romance, three knightly 
companions, bear us company as we drive in 
our cab through Temple Bar, and we look 
lingeringly back on their splendid pageantry. 
The one scarcely less regal than the other, 
for who shall say which is greatest—he who 
lives and fights, he who lives and dreams, or 
he who lives and writes? Which was great- 
est, Henry V. or Shakespeare? which could 
we give up ? 

At the Tower of London, where every Ameri- 
can goes to put his hand directly upon history, 
strange to say, the heart-shaped ruby of the 
Black Prince interested me more than all the 
jewels, the armor, or the block. Our Lon- 
don friends were always amused at our ever- 
new enthusiasm for Fleet Street, Temple Bar, 
Ludgate Hill, and East Cheap. Old stories 
to them, they could scarcely understand why 
we had come three thousand miles to look at 
the familiar places. They could hardly re- 
alize that it was grandfather’s house to us, 
that we had come to ferret out the legends 
of childhood, the reading of a lifetime. 
Americans will feel as much bereaved as any 
history-loving Englishman can, when Temple 
Bar is taken down, ugly old useless thing 
that it is. 

After a morning spent with antiquity, we 
would vary the scene, and descending into 
the present century with some patronizing 
sense of condescension, we would go to see 
the Water-Color Exhibition, most wonderful 
and most beautiful. We have no idea here 


of the English water-colors, although many 





norant of the United States as he was learned 


The best ones stay at home. The breadth, 
beauty, and variety of these pictures, their 
great merit, must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. Then, having tasted freshness in these 
pictures, we would drive out to Sydenham 
Crystal Palace to a rose-show, and see Eng- 
land’s flowers in a thousand varieties. There 
is no doubt England’s rose must be seen on 
English soil to be appreciated. The rose in 
England is a much handsomer flower than 
here. That moist and soft climate brings all 
things to perfection, and the rose-show at Sy. 
denham in June, where every cultivator in the 
kingdom brings his best and most perfect 
flower, is a thing to live for. They arrange 
the charming things in moss baskets, on a 
long, narrow table, and the people in two 
processions walk on either side these tables 
for nearly a quarter of amile. In fact, going 
and coming, I thought we had nearly a mile 
of the best roses in the world. 

Westminster Abbey would claim us for 
days, and never weary us. After morning ser- 
vice we would drive out of London, perhaps 
to Kew Gardens to see the people—the hun- 
bler people enjoy the day in these public 
pleasure-grounds. The conservatories at Kew 
are the finest in England. Here are the pine- 
ries, palmeries, orchid-houses, where one can 
find the beautiful curiosities of the air-plant 
—parasite family to perfection. There we 
saw the white dove of the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, the “St.-Esprit” poising its wings over 
a dry branch; Nature—again a plagiarist, 
imitating herself. Canary-birds in flowers, 
white rabbits peeping out of purple lilies— 
the orchid-flower is always an animal in dis- 
guise. Sitting in the shady grounds of Kew, 
I talked to my next neighbor, a poor woman 
of London; one of the thousands who came 
out to enjoy the Sabbath rest and coolness. 
She told me of their humble preparations, 
their bringing their own tea and sugar, and 
their stopping at a farm-house to make the 
tea, where they bought a little milk and 
bread. “The whole day only costs us a shil- 
ling,” said she. “If it cost more we could 
not do it.” The drive home from Kew is 
over the very roads which were once haunted 
by highwaymen. We are not stopped, but 
reach London in safety. We enjoyed going 
to Covent Garden Market to buy flowers and 
fruits. The English strawberries are im- 
mense things, twice as large as ours, and of 
the most irregular shape. They do not eat 
them as we do, with cream, but, daintily tak- 
ing them by the green stem, dip them care 
fully in sugar, and always give two bites toa 
berry, which amply deserves the compliment. 
I once picked them from the vine, in Anne 
Boleyn’s Garden, at Hampton Court, and 
whether it was the recollection of her lips, 
poor thing, or whether the strawberries were 
particularly well flavored, I know not, but I 
taste them still—that glorious English va- 
riety called the Queen. 

Another pleasant sight of London was of 
course the “ Ladies’ Mile,” that row of fair 
amazons in the park of a morning when the 
band plays in front of St. James’s Palace, ané 
you hire a chair and sit down to look on as 
all London’s best horse-flesh and all Eng- 
land’s best beauty, aristocracy, and elegance, 





are brought here by opulent picture-buyers. 
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so well as on horseback; we thought them 
Jess handsome than our young Ameritan wom- 
en, but they had fine figures, and were very 
stately. The men are superb, and the best- 
dressed men in the world. 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham is a great 
source of amusement. There one hears those 
monster concerts of a thousand, sometimes 
five thousand, voices. There one can see the 
models of the Alhambra, the famous sculpt- 
ures, and almost, I had said, buildings of 
Europe; there the best flowers, birds, beasts, 
and curiosities of the world. There can one, 
after a day of music and sight-seeing, get a 
comfortable dinner, luncheon, tea, or any 
thing, and drive back to London comfortably 
tired, in time for a theatre, opera, and two or 
three balls. There is no doubt that London 
taken in this way is fatiguing, and requires 
arobust love of pleasure, and a strong con- 
stitution to do it, and to do it well. 

The theatres in London are not on a par 
with her other splendors. They are small, 
dingy, ill-lighted, compared with ours, with 
few exceptions ; but the acting, especially of 
the women, is far better. Last winter, how- 
ever, certain excellent plays were produced 
in New York with great care. But in Lon- 
don, where competition is so enormous, the 
theatrical as well as all other business must 
be well done, or it does not succeed. 

The dinners of London are very late, 
never before eight o’clock; this allows of a 
long drive in the park, but it effectually loses 
you the evening for any entertainment. It is 
one of the sights of London to see its well- 
dressed pairs, in a neat clarence or brougham, 
going out to dinner, each gentleman carrying 
his hat in his hand for fear of disturbing his 
well-dressed hair. The late twilight in that 
high latitude leaves London as bright almost 
as morning at eight o’clock, and the whole 
city seems to be going out to dine with some- 
body else. You almost wonder if there is a 
house of a respectable grade where the peo- 
ple are staying at home and dining off their 
own shoulder-of-mutton. Should you wish to 
go to the theatre or opera, you must refuse 
your dinner-party, and dine humbly at six 
o'clock. 

It was always a sight to us to see the 
enthusiasm of the crowd when the Prince of 
Wales or any member of the royal family 
drove through the streets in state. Loyalty 
is a new sight to us here in free America, 
and it takes us out of our reckoning. The 
“Guards ”"—splendid men, in the most brill- 
iant dress inthe world—were another glit- 
tering and pompous sight. All this was to 
be had for nothing, merely a part of your 
day, and your own participation in it was to 
keep your eyes open. So with the handsome 
English children playing in the parks with 
their dogs, groups right out of Punch ; so 
with the equipages, with their faultless turn- 
out, the servants chosen for their good looks, 
clean limbs, and the coachmen necessarily 
stout, the neatness of the livery, and the per- 
fection of the horses, harness, and belongings 
—all is charming. 

This intense care bestowed on the equi- 
page produces a result which is not reached 
anywhere on the Continent. The state-car- 
tiages of emperors and kings may flash past 





you in a Continental city, but then comes 
shabbiness. In England the elegance never 
ceases, the pride of the nation seems to be 
in its “turn-out.” The English love of horses 
is inextinguishable. 


“ Shadows we are, and like shadows we depart,” 


says the old sun-dial in the Temple, which 
Charles Lamb loved. Oh, that Inner Temple 
garden, right in the heart of smoky London! 
Here the Knights- Templars have sat and 
talked of Jerusalem. Here may Shakespeare 
have sat, and thought out that law which the 
world now pronounces perfect. Here Sir 
Walter Raleigh sat and dreamed of glory, 
and of the poor maid-of-honor whom he 
loved, nor thought how brief was to be his 
hour of freedom and sunshine. Here came 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Wycherly and Con- 
greve, and imprisoned the light, the fragrance, 
and the memories, which they afterward 
threw, with many a rainbow-tint, through 
the diamond lens of genius, on the pages of 
the drama. Here sat poor Goldsmith and Dr. 
Johnson, under yon famous sycamore-tree, 
which some one has called an “ august mum- 
my.” Here comes now the stranger, to enjoy 
the hospitality of the ages. Here come the 
children, “in search of the lost Eden;’’ and 
here blossoms England’s rose and England's 
hawthorn in beautiful luxuriance. I know no 
word to describe these half-garden, half-park 
paradises of England, except the old word 
pleasaunce, which always came into my mind. 

St. Paul’s was the one sight of London 
that diseppointed me. Perhaps it was too 
vast. It looked naked, and grim, and lonely. 
“ The noblest church in its style of Christian 
Europe, the masterpiece of Wren, the glory 
and pride of London,” overwhelmed me with 
its memories, its grandeur, and its fame. I 
could remember only the poorer and more 
foolish allusions to it in modern literature. 
The Roman Temple, which was its site; the 
legend of St. Paul preaching there; William 
the Conqueror’s Norman bishop, who inter- 
ceded with the monarch and recovered the 
lost privileges of London citizens ; William 
Fitzosbert denouncing Richard Coeur de Lion 
from St. Paul’s Cross; the meetings which 
led to Magna Charta; Old John of Gaunt, 
time-honored Lancaster, threatening to drag 
the bishop out of the church by his hair; 
Richard II., dissolute, rash, and unfortunate, 
coming in all his pomp and splendor; even 
the stories of the ruthless Wars of the Roses ; 
even beautiful Jane Shore doing penance; 
even Wolsey coming to sing mass and cele- 
brate peace between France, England, and 
Spain—even these great ghosts failed to move 
me. I thought of them afterward. It is one of 
the imperfections of the mind that it refuses 
sometimes to be great with greatness, and 
carries its own bitterness, as a peddler might 
wear his pack, in the presence of royalty. I 
could only think of Sydney Smith’s witticism 
about the old lady who called the vergers 
virgins, and who asked Mr. Smith if it was 
true that he walked down St. Paul’s with 
three virgins carrying silver pokers in front 
of him. He shook his head. ‘“ Madame,” 
said he, “some enemy of the Church, some 
dissenter, has been misleading you.” 

It was after I came away that I remem- 





bered that Shakespeare haunts St. Paul's. He 
makes Falstaff here, Bardolph there ; and Ben 
Jonson lays the third act of “‘ Every Man in 
his Humor” in the middle aisle; then did I 
remember that “horrid, bloody, and mali- 
cious flame ’’ which in 1666 destroyed St. Paul, 
and made way for Wren’s genius, which 
raised the dome. “I build for eternity,” 
said Wren, and it was a courageous speech. 
Since 1697 the daily voice of prayer and 
praise has never ceased in St. Paul. One 
hour I do remember as fittingly spent there. 
In the chapel, near its historic dead, I heard 
service in St. Paul’s. The boys’ voices— 
“ those children of Paul’s ”—rent the air with 
their delicious soprano, and fitly bore the 
mind upward to the grand associations and 
ideas which should fill that noble dome. 
M. E. W. 8. 





A DAY WITH DUMAS. 





HE day before yesterday, at nine o’clock 

in the morning, I rang at the door of 

the little hotel occupied by Alexandre Du- 

mas, on the Avenue de Villiers—one of the 

wide and handsome streets that the seven- 

teenth arrondissement owes to the skill of 
Baron Haussmann. 

The house has quite a commonplace as- 
pect. At the first glance it looks small, and 
one can scarcely realize that it can shelter so 
much talent! But on entering the house one 
perceives at once that one is not in the 
house of an ordinary person. The severely 
simple decoration of the antechamber, the 
vases filled with exotic plants, the portiéres of 
Gobelin tapestry, the thick carpet with its 
dark, rich coloring, the old lamp of wrought- 
iron, Bonnington’s great composition repre- 
senting the Rue Royale in 1825—all that 
impresses the spectator greatly. It is the 
porch of a temple, not the entrance of a 
dwelling. And at all events the god does not 
keep you waiting. Dumas likes to know at 
once the name of the indiscreet person who 
comes to disturb him, so he conceals himself 
behind the folds of the portiére. Thence he 
can see the visitor without being seen him- 
self, and a slight sign dictates his reply to 
the valet who has admitted you. 

In spite of the early hour, I knew that I 
would find the great author already up and 
dressed. He rises earlier than any one else 
in Paris. On the other hand, there are very 
few who retire earlier. 

“TI do not think that I have gone to bed 
after ten o’clock more than twice during 
eighteen years,” he once said tome. “ And I 
am the awakener of the whole house. I al- 
ways light the fires in all the rooms. I have 
never been able to find a servant who would 
save me that trouble. I have often engaged 
servants who, finding me, when they came 
down-stairs, sitting on the floor before the 
hearth and arranging the fagots, have com- 
plimented me on my skill at that task, and 
who were evidently saying to themselves, ‘ If 
it amuses him we will not disturb him!’ I 
even think of the kitchen-fires, so that, when 
my cook comes down to his domain, he has 
nothing to do but to put on the blazing fire 
the soup that I take every morning regularly 
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before setting to work. I have tried every 
thing—tea, coffee, chocolate—but it is soup— 
which is honest food when it is well made— 
which has gained the preference. No matter 
how strong it may be, or how much there is 
of it, it is easy to digest. It has, moreover, 
that advantage which doctors, who so rarely 
agree about any thing, unanimously attribute 
to it: it whets the appetite, and puts the 
stomach into a good humor for the breakfast.” 

Having finished his soup, Dumas passes 
into his study, which occupies the ground- 
floor with the dining-room, the library, and 
the parlor. This study is a place where stat- 
uettes, manuscripts, pictures, books, and 
arms, are heaped together in picturesque dis- 
order. Some are on the floor, others lie in 
confusion on the tables. There is scarcely 
‘enough room for the visitor’s arm-chair and 
‘the cane-stool on which the dramatist always 
sits. But you will say—he must have an 
iron bar in his spine to enable him to pass 
whole hours in a seat without a back, and 
without support of any kind. To this re- 
mark I will answer by stating the fashion 
in which Dumas works. He sits at his desk 
just long enough to concentrate his thoughts. 
Then he rises, walks about, returns to his 
manuscript, writes. again, rises again, goes to 
kiss his children or to change the place of 
one of his beloved knick-knacks, takes up 
the pen once more, and so on. 

In the middle of the room stands the 
desk—an enormous piece of furniture of the 
time of Louis XVI., with shelves, compart- 
ments, and drawers. On the top-shelf stands 
an iron candlestick with three branches—four 
less than the sacred candlestick of Jerusa- 
lem. Its three tapers, half burned out, show 
that Dumas does not believe the superstition 
of the “ three lights,” and that can be readi- 
ly believed when we remember that he was 
lighted by them while writing “ Monsieur Al- 
phonse,” and the preface to “Manon Les- 
caut.” Beside this candlestick is a hand in 
bronze displayed on a black-marble pedestal. 
This hand is small—to call it short would 
be more correct. Its slender, tapering fin- 
gers, whose nails are distinguished by their 
perfect oval, are spread apart like the claws 
of an eagle. The palm is fleshy, large, and 
powerful. One can understand that this 
hand had grasped almost all styles, and had 
treated them all with an equal vigor. It is 
the hand of the elder Dumas, moulded at 
Puy from his corpse, in 1870. 

After having shown me — not without 
emotion—this eloquent bronze, the author 
drew out before my eyes the drawers of a 
small piece of furniture whose form recalled 
that of those cabinets in which coin-collect- 
ors keep their collections. I saw these hands 
in marble, in plaster, and in stearine; hands 
of men and hands of women; the ignoble 
hands of assassins and the slender hands of 
duchesses ; the hand of Troppmann and that 
of the eldest Mademoiselle Damain—the per- 
fection of its kind. 

“T like hands,” said Dumas. “They are 
more expressive to me than faces; I have had 
hands under my eyes which have revealed 
infamous actions, and others that have told 





me of great actions.” 


This digression has led me away from | 





the desk, whereon I perceive a large sheaf of 
quill-pens, the only kind that the great au- 
thor uses. It gives him a strange pleasure to 
hear them scream on the smooth, blue paper 
which he always uses. We must not forget 
the inkstand—a prosaic block of glass. 

“Tt is the inkstand that belonged to the 
Countess Dash,” said Dumas, “The poor 
woman bequeathed it to me in her will. I 
shall use it all my life. But I changed the 
inks. I am satisfied with my own; the pub- 
lishers are not dissatisfied, and the theatrical 
managers seldom complain.—But what are 
you looking at?” 

I had caught sight of a pile of letters 
ready for the mail. On the top envelope, 
which was lurger than the others, I read dis- 
tinctly, “ To Monseigneur Dupanloup.” 

“Do you know what I am sending there 
to the eminent prelate?” asked the author 
of “La Dame aux Camélias.” “ Well, it is 
my preface to ‘Manon Lescaut.’ I ask him 
to read it, and to let me know what he thinks 
of it. As for the others, they are of no 
account. I receive an enormous number of 
letters, and I am weak enough to answer 
them. Most of them are alike. Out of ten 
letters of my correspondents, there are seven 
people, of whom I had never heard, who ask 
me for something, two people whom I know 
slightly who ask me for something, and one 
person whom I know very well, and who— 
thanks me for something. You will say that 
the aid of a secretary would save me all this 
labor; that is true, but I have a horror of 
secretaries. I do not like that gentleman 
who rummages among your papers, keeps a 
copy of your correspondence, and who, after 
having lived on you during your life, con- 
tinues to live on you after your death by sell- 
ing to the papers, the day after your funeral, 
revelations more or less authentic concern- 
ing your private life. A secretary is rarely a 
friend; he is usually an enemy, who never 
forgives you for the kindness you have shown 
him, and who willingly allows it to be under- 
stood that he has been your collaborator. 
As, before telling this lie, he waits until you 
are six feet underground, you cannot pro- 
test against the falsehood. One’s best sec- 
retary is one’s self. He at least does not be- 
tray you, and he has the great advantage of 
dying at the same time as yourself.” 

After having sent off his mail, Dumas 
works till noon. Four hours a day (and that 
not every day) have sufficed for him to pro- 
duce in twenty years the books and the 
dramas which both worlds have read and ap- 
plauded. It must not be imagined that he 
reaches at once the clear, sparkling, and im- 
aginative style which is the distinguishing 
quality of his genius. 

The following anecdote will prove the 
contrary : 

When it was rumored that the “ Affaire 
Clemenceau ” was about to appear, M. de Ville- 
messant, the editor of the Figaro, asked Du- 
mas for the novel, with a view to publishing 
it as the feuilleton of his paper. After two 
weeks’ reflection, the author went to see M. 
de Villemessant. 

“T refuse,” he said; “we would both 
make abad speculation. The ‘ Affaire Clemen- 





ceau’ is intended to be read all at once, and 





in book-form. The interest is not managed 
as it is in the works that are published ip 
divisions, and in which the action advances 
by leaps. I thought at first that it was pos. 
sible, but, while I was copying my manu. 
script for the fourth time—” 

“ You copied that huge volume four times 
over? You are jesting.” 

“Tam telling the truth. It is by copying 
my productions again and again that I give 
them those qualities which people are kind 
enough to attribute to them. I find each 
time changes to make, expressions to modify, 
incidents to make more dramatic, without 
counting all the superfluities which I cut out, 
These successive revisions, made word by 
word, pen in hand, are wearisome, fastidious 
even, but I will never renounce them, for [ 
appreciate too well what I owe to them, 
Whenever I deliver up one of my manuscripts 
into the hands of Michel Levy, I have franti¢ 
desires to tear it away from him and to copy 
it all over again.” 

I have said that there are arms in Du. 
mas’s study. The one which he takes great 
pride in showing is the breech-loading gun 
constructed by Devisme, to be used in “La 
Femme de Claude.” At first I took this in- 
strument of destruction for a fowling-piece, 
and I asked Dumas if he was a sportsman. 

“Not at all,” he answered. “ While I 
admit that it is right to kill an adulterous 
man or woman, I do not admit that it is right 
to kill a rabbit.” 

Dumas pointed out to me an admirable 
picture of still-life which hung over the man- 
tel-piece of his study. 

“Vollon paints marvelously,” he said. 
“ Well, he can do still better. His genius is 
lazy ; it needs a stimulant. It is like a horse 
whose action is only developed under the in- 
fluence of the spur. I had reflected for a 
long time how to get from Vollon a Vollon 
superior to himself, when one day, as I was 
walking along the Rue d’Amsterdam, I saw, 
in the window of a dealer in second-hand fur- 
niture, the frame of carved wood in which 
the picture is set. Look at it!” 

I examined the frame, whose artistic 
beauty had escaped me, and I uttered a cry 
of admiration at the sight of its two wreaths 
of flowers, wrought with unequaled finish, 
and caught together at the top by a slight 
knot of ribbons. 

“TI bought that frame,” continued Du- 
mas, “I had it regilded, and sent it to Vol- 
lon, with these words: ‘You will be very 
good if you will put in this the dish of fruit 
that you promised me, and which you have 
not yet commenced.’ To execute a picture 
which would make that frame forgotten, was 
not an easy thing todo. One does not put 
vinegar into a silver flask. Vollon under- 
stood that he would have to surpass himself 
to prevent his canvas from being annihilated 

by its setting, and you see he has succeeded.” 

Time passes swiftly in such a house and 
with such a host. The clock struck the hour 
of noon while I was admiring a composition by 
Madame Lemaire, one of Chaplin’s best puvils. 

“You must breakfast with us,” said Du- 
mas. “TI have the usual disease of collectors, 
I like to show my picture-gallery, so I will 
keep that for dessert. And then I will intro- 
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duce you to my daughters. Come, be tempt- 

I had heard a great deal about Mesdemoi- 
selles Colette and Jeanine. They had been 
mentioned to me as two extraordinary chil- 
dren, and worthy of observation. 

I accepted, and we entered the diaing- 
room, which, for want of space, I will not 
describe. 

I took my seat at the right hand of Ma- 
dame Dumas, whose affable and hospitable 
welcome is never to be forgotten. Her 
daughters were seated opposite me, and I 
did not take my eyes off of them while tak- 
ing my breakfast. Colette is fourteen years 
old, she is no longer a child, and she is not 
yet a young girl. Besides, she has from her 
babyhood defied classification. Do little chil- 
dren usually talk in the following manner ? 
The day after the first representation of the 
“Supplice d’une Femme”—that drama in 
which a child chooses between her parents, 
who are about to separate—Dumas said to 
Colette, who was scarcely six years old: 

“Papa and mamma are going away. from 
each other. Which will you stay with?” 

“With the one who doesn’t go away,” 
answered Colette, without hesitation. 

“This lesson from such youthful lips ter- 
rified me,” said Dumas. “It is the lesson of 
the piece condensed into a few words. I at- 
tribute it to chance, and a little also to Co- 
lette’s home-staying instincts. If she staid 
with the one who remained at home, she 
would avoid being disturbed.” 

Jeanine, who is almost eight years old, 
makes less profound replies. One Sunday 
morning—she was then five years old—her 
nurse, whom she did not wish to accompany 
to mass, described to her the surprise of the 
Virgin when she did not see Jeanine in her 
usual place at the church : 

“You can tell her,” answered the child, 
“that I have gone to the country.” 

Colette is Dumas pére, and Jeanine is 
Dumas fils, Colette is extravagant, prodi- 
gal, generous, and excitable. Her actions are 
thoughtless and spontaneous. Jeanine makes 
up her mind long beforehand, never gives an 
opinion till she knows the cause of things, 
and seems already to have acquired a large 
stock of experience. 

As soon as she knew how to write—she 
was then six years old—Colette wrote down 
all her impressions every evening in a huge 
book. Her father has always taken care 
that she should keep up her journal regular- 
ly. Therein, for the last eight years, Colette 
has set down, in a language which has grad- 
ually become purer, her judgments and her 
opinions upon every thing that strikes her. 
Therein may be found queer accounts of plays, 
for Colette is passionately fond of the thea- 
tre. Jeanine has not yet developed that 


taste, to the present time she has preferred : 


dolls to theatres. Her present favorite is 
life-size, superbly dressed, covered with Va- 
lenciennes lace, and wearing a cap trimmed 
with pink ribbons, and it looks, when lying 
on its white, pigué pillow, exactly like a real 
baby. And, as the nurse holds it carefully 
in her arms whenever she goes out walking 
With Jeanine, it often happens that friends 
come to Dumas, saying : 








“T congratulate you, my friend, your third 
child is superb. Is ita boy? What is its 
name ?” 

To which Dumas makes answer in a se- 
pulchral voice : 

“Tt is no child of mine. 
Giroux, who keeps the toy-store on the Bou- 
levard des Capucines.” 

The breakfast drew to a close. I can bear 
witness that the author of the “Idées de 
Mme. Aubray ” possesses a splendid appetite. 
I expressed my surprise, however, when I 
saw him mix his wine with mineral water, an 
action which is a symptom of a difficult di- 
gestion. 

“What kind of water do you drink?” I 
asked him. 

“Simply pure water. But you may have 
noticed that the bottle which contains it is 
of a remarkable form, and has an elaborate 
ticket on it. The secret lies in that. One 
day my stomach, which is usually good-na- 
tured, picked a quarrel with me. ‘I know 
what the rascal wants,’ I said to myself. 
‘ He sees all his comrades get mineral water, 
and so he is jealous and rebels. I will be 
more cunning than he, however. And so, 
ever since, I give him pare water out of an 
old Vichy-water bottle. He takes it unflinch- 
ingly, thinks he is satisfied, and has behuved 
like an angel ever since.” 

We were in the act of taking our coffee, 
when the servant entered, carrying a huge 
dish filled with bread-crumbs. 

“Ah!” said Dumas, “my birds are grow- 
ing impatient.” 

** You have an aviary?” 

“An enormous aviary. Come and see it.” 

We entered the library, and he opened a 
window which looked out on the garden of 
the hotel. An army of talkative sparrows 
instantly flew up and perched on the sur- 
rounding trees. Some alighted within a few 
steps of us, and others seized on the wing the 
crumbs that the master threw out to them. 

“T know them almost all,” he said. “ The 
one you see there, perched on the rose-bush 
on the right, is a regular gamin of Paris. He 
reminds me of a boy who, the morning of the 
first representation of ‘ Le Fils Naturel,” 
stopped me on the steps of the Gymnase and 
asked me for a place, saying : 

“T have a right to a free ticket, for I 
have never known my parents.” 

When the sparrows were satisfied, we 
went up to the vast picture-gallery on the 
first floor by a staircase whose walls literally 
disappeared under the mass of pictures which 
covered them. The most original of these 
paintings is a portrait of Victor Hugo at the 
age of twenty, painted by Deveria. 

One may form an idea of the number of 
masterpieces collected in this house when I 
say that the illustrious proprietor has been 
obliged to place on the walls of this staircase 
pictures by Diaz, Corot, and Daubigny, which 
at least enjoy there an excellent light. The 
enchantment borders on ecstasy in this im- 
mense hall, adorned from floor to ceiling 
with all the most remarkable productions of 
the modern school of French art. I would 
consume reams of paper if I tried to enu- 
merate the Meissoniers, the Millets, the Rous- 
seaus, the Duprés, that hang upon the walls. 





Ask its father, ! 








Every medal has its reverse. If the taste 
of Alexandre Dumas for fine paintings gives- 
him exquisite delight, it also procures for hin» 
intolerable nuisances. 

The daubers without renown, the scrawl- 
ers out of work, the sculptors without or- 
ders, all flock to him. All of them complain 
of the hard times, and lament their poverty, 
and cry famine! The great author, who has 
one of the most compassionate natures that 
I have ever known, and who tries hard to do 
good with discretion, always allows himself 
to be moved. The poor devils who appeal to 
his good heart always go away satisfied, for, 
if he does not put money into their pockets, 
at least he puts much hope into their hearts.. 

All, however, do not yield to the salutary ° 
influences of his advice and the charm of his 
words. One day he received the visit of a 
landscape-painter, who showed him a remark- 
able etching. 

“ That is very fine,” cried Dumas. “I will 
buy it. How much do you want for it?” 

“Tt is not valuable,” said the artist, “ be- 
cause I am alive; but after I am dead it will 
be worth something. Give me a hundred 
franes for it.” 

“There they are; but, believe me, do not 
talk so. Work hard, and you will succeed.” 

That very evening Dumas heard that the 
artist had returned home, had paid his debts 
with the hundred francs, and had blown out 
his brains ! 

Then there are others who bring him a 
picture and say: 

“T do not ask you to buy this canvas, 
only put in into a lottery ; your connections 
are extensive, and you can easily dispose of 
the tickets.” 

Dumas consents, and advances the re- 
quired sum to the needy artist. Then he cuts 
out fifty squares of paper, adorns them with 
pretty numbers, takes half himself, and offers: 
the rest to his acquaintances. But that 
which succeeds a hundred times fails the 
hundred-and-first time. Dumas offers them 
in vain ; he sighs, and takes ten more num- 
bers. “I can certainly dispose of fifteen,” 
he says to himself. At last a visitor comes 
who lets himself be tempted. But six months 
pass without another person being taken in. 

In the mean time the gentleman who took 
the single number besieges Dumas with let-. 
ters, and asks him, in pressing terms : 

“When are you going to draw the lot- 
tery?” 

If he meets him on the street, he calls to 
him from afar : 

“ Will the lottery be drawn soon?” 

Tired of waiting, and in order to get rid: 
of the troublesome man, Dumas takes the: 
other fourteen tickets, which gives him forty- 
nine out of the fifty. He then proeeeds to. 
draw the lottery, and, to cap the climax, it is 
the gentleman with the one ticket who draws: 
the picture ! 

I said just now that Dumas possesses 
a great many drawings by Meissonier. The 
most interesting one is,-without doubt, one 
called “The Interior of an Artist’s Stu- 
dio.” It represents the woman who inspired 
the novelist with the “ Affaire Clemenceau” 
posing nude before her husband. .It was a 
present made by the great artist to the great 
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author some time after the publication of his 
famous book, and it was only after the au- 
thor’s repeated requests 
wrote at the foot of the sketch, “To my 
friend Dumas.” 

“ Why did you not wish to write that in- 
scription ?” asked the latter. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Meissonier, “ draw- 
ings with inscriptions are always sold cheap.” 

“ But I do not intend to sell yours.” 

“Then you must be very rich.” 

Dumas possesses among his pictures mar- 
velous compositions which he procured for 
nothing, and which are now worth fabulous 
sums. He is slightly vain of having been by 
turns a picture-dealer and connoisseur. 

“The profession which would have given 

me most satisfaction,” he said, “is that of 
a bric-d-brac dealer. To speculate in pretty 
things is at once the most amusing and most 
profitable of pastimes. There is nothing 
more stupid or disagreeable than to sell can- 
dles and tooth-brushes ; but Raphaels, Corots, 
old ivory, or old tapestry! . . . If ever I per- 
ceive that my faculties are growing weak ; if, 
as clever as Rossini, I know when to stop, 
neither too soon nor too late, I will set up a 
huge shop for the sale of works of art. It is 
the best possible business. To live with the 
masterpieces of the past and of the present; 
to have them under your eyes ; toinhale their 
venerable dust ; to exchange them or dispose 
of them at a profit when one is tired of ad- 
miring them ; to buy others, and contemplate 
them anew—what a vision! And then there 
are surprises, chances. Is it not flattering 
to see a Rothschild enter your shop, who 
pays you ten thousand francs for the unique 
vase which you discovered in the provinces, 
in a narrow alley, in the possession of an old 
merchant of iron-works, who asked you three 
francs to be certain of getting thirty sous for 
it—what an casy fortune! That is inde- 
pendence, earned not by hard work, but by 
great enjoyments. I know something about 
it; Iwas on that scent early in life, and I 
possessed a gallery long ago, so I was ena- 
bled to answer Montigny fifteen years ago 
when he asked me to write a play, the sub- 
ject of which did not suit me, and who said, 
in order to persuade me, that the play would 
bring me in at least a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs: ‘If I am in pressing need of 
that sum, I will sell ten of my pictures. . . . 
I would rather traffic in the art of others 
than in my own.’” 

Side by side with the pictures for which 
Dumas has paid their weight in gold, and 
others that he has bought for a song, I saw 
others that he has won at billiards. At bill- 
iards? Yes, at billiards. 

The immense salon which, with the apart- 
ments of Madame Dumas and her daugh- 
ters, occupies the whole of the first floor, 
contains for its furniture a large table cov- 
ered with albums, sketches, and pamphlets; an 


Erard piano; a colossal divan, which divides } 


the room in halves in the middle; and a small 
billiard-table. A game at billiards is the fa- 
vorite relaxation of the new academician. 
He knows almost all the tricks and ruses of 
the game, and is so proud when he conquers 
his adversary that he recalls the pretensions 


that Meissonier | 


| player. I think that Dumas is as much in- 

terested in the issue of a game as in the suc- 

cess of one of his plays. His playing is 

| sure, but I think the style lacks elegance. It 

| is among the intimate friends of the family 
that Dumas finds his spectators and his usual 
partners ; they are called Lavoix, Denayrouse, 
Protais, Philippe Rousseau, Vollon, and Meis- 
sonier. 

It is after his meals that Dumas loves to 
indulge in his passion for billiards. Madame 
Dumas and her daughters talk in one corner 
of the room to Charles Narrey. Other inti- 
mates stand round the billiard-table and criti- 
cise the players, and, as the game does not 
require the concentration of mind needed for 
whist, Parisian wit does not abdicate its 
rights. It is a running fire of jokes and co- 
nundrums. Sometimes the epicurean Nisard, 
the brother of the great Nisard, throws into 
the midst of the fun philosophical remarks 
and Latin quotations, but Chamfort always 
gets the upper hand of Tacitus. In short, 
it is a charming atmosphere wherein the most 
stupid become witty. Witness the happy 
mot of a certain husband who was married to 
a young girl of unspeakable ugliness. This 
husband sees his wife just as she is. As he 
was taking leave one evening, Dumas said to 
him: 

“Kiss your wife for me.” “ Very well,” 
said the other, with a sigh, “ but it is only be- 
cause it is you.” 

The conversation often takes a serious 
turn. The guests discuss the last drama, the 
lately published books, or the last session of 
the Chamber of Deputies, but, whether grave 
or frivolous, the conversation ceases at ten 
o'clock. At that hour Dumas makes his 
guests understand that he is ready to drop 
“into the arms of Morpheus.” He yawns, 
and every guest makes a rush for his over- 
coat. Sometimes they protest. The author 
is inflexible. He extinguishes all the lamps 
one by one, and the rebels find themselves 
suddenly in darkness. They are obliged to 
grope their way out, and they hear the ironi- 
eal good-night that Dumas, candle in hand, 
calls to them from the third story where his 
bedroom is situated—the empire of Alexander. 

It has a very strange aspect, this little 
nook crowded under the roof beside the lin- 
en-room. On the mantel-piece stands the 
bust of Desclée, and in the frame of the look- 
ing glass are stuck photograplis, autographs, 
invitation-cards, entrance -tickets for the 
races, for the museums, etc. On the walls 
hang drawings, water-color sketches, old 
engravings, and a crayon portrait of Madame 
Duplessis, “‘la Dame aux Camélias.” 

Two lateral dressing-rooms leave a recess 
in which stands the author’s bed, a wide, low 
bed, on which is flung, in guise of counter- 
pane, a soft square of the rich woolen stuff 
of Smyrna. 

At the back of this recess hang three 
pictures, one of General Davy Dumas, the 
author’s grandfather, another of his father, 
Alexandre Dumas; the third, very simply 
framed, is a sketch representing a dead wom- 
an; it is the mother of Dumas fis. 

My tale is ended. I took my hero when 
he got out of bed, I leave him when he is 
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E will dress like natives : we are about 
| the same height and figure, and there. 
fore you can use my clothes. You will wear 
a pair of lemon-colored slippers, pointed at 
the toes ; white-linen trousers, like two large 
sacks, which are gathered at the waist and 
at the ankles; and a large garment, like a 
fine linen dressing - gown, prettily embroid- 
ered ; it fastens round the throat and is belt. 
ed round the waist; it falls to the knees, 
As your hair is golden you must wear a pale. 
blue waistband, a blue neck-ribbon, and a 
blue turban. I shall kohl your eyebrows and 
eyelashes. Your hair shall hang loose down 
your back, and be tied in a knot of blue rib- 
bon behind like a colt’s mane. You will be 
covered with jewelry of all colors, sizes, 
shapes, and sorts, regardless of “ sets ;” your 
turban will be literally crusted and caked 
with it. A small bouquet of two or three 
flowers will be fastened in your front-hair, so 
as to hang down your forehead, reaching be- 
tween your eyebrows—at first it will make 
you squint. I will also kohl a few stars and 
erescents on your face. You shall have an 
oblong white-lace veil, about three yards long 
and one broad, which you will throw round 
your head and about your shoulders, falling 
down your back in two long tails. We will 
then put on our izars and mandils, and walk 
to the neighboring harem. 

The moment we arrive and are announced 
the whole family will run to meet us at the 
boundary-gate which separates them from the 
world. They will kiss us, and take our hands 
and, with all the delight of children, lead us 
to the divan, and sit around us. One will fly 
for sherbet, another for sweets ; this for col- 
fee, that for nargiles. They are so pleased 
with a trifle—for example, to-day, that we 
are delighted because we are dressed like 
them, and they consider that we have adopted 
their fashions out of compliment to them. 
They find every thing charming, and are say- 
ing how sweet we look in their clothes. If 
we were habited in our own clothes they 
would be equally happy, because they would 
examine every article, would want to know 
where it was bought, what it cost, how it 
was put on, and if they could find it in the 
“Sak.” Their greatest happiness is to pull 
your hair down to see how it is done, and to 
play with your hat. If you come in riding- 
habit, they think you are dressed like a man. 
A lady’s cloth riding under-garments are an 
awful mystery to them, and they think how 
happy we are to dress like men and follow 
our busbands like comrades, while nobody 
says any thing against us on that account. 
They envy us our knowledge and independ- 
ence, and they deplore the way they are kept, 
and their not being able to know or do any 
thing. 

This feeling, of course, exists only among 
town harems, who receive enough visits to 
know there is another sort of woman’s world 
than the one they enjoy. The countryfied 
and old-fashioned never heard of this; but 
Nature implants on the brow and eyes of the 
strictly-kept wife who has two or three sister- 
wives a melancholy, soured, discontented, 
hopeless expression, which may be of 4 
trusting resignation, or may be of a vicious, 
spiteful tendency, as though she would re- 
venge herself on account of her sex. It is 
only fair to state that those of this latter kind 
would only feel about us, and perhaps say !t 
to one another, “ Here comes the bold, bad 
European woman with her naked face, to try 


* From “The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine 
and the Holy Land. From my Private Journal. 
By Isabel Burton. London, 1875. 
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and take our husband from us. 
praised, we are the only honest women,” 
etc.; and you must try to become sharp 
enough to feel when there is sincerity and 
when there is not. This is a work of time 
and practice. 

Do you see that old woman? She is a 
sort of faithful dependent in this harem. Do 
you hear what she is saying? You have by 
mistake put on your black-kid gloves, and 
she is asking why your face is so white and 
your hands are so dark. She probably thinks 
the human race in our part of the world has 
piebald specimens. Pull off your glove and 
throw it on the ground. There! she has run 
away shrieking. She is one of the old school, 
and is quite innocent of any thing European. 
Your glove, being of a thin kid, stands out 
open like a hand upon the ground, and she 
confidently believes you have torn your skin 
off for the pleasure of astonishing her. She 
will not touch it for the world. 

They say that we must stay all the even- 
ing with them, and are overjoyed at hearing 
that we accept. They will prepare music 
and dancing, and send round and gather their 
friends. Do you hear the tom-tom in the 
garden? That means that the Sitt Leila in- 
vites all the harems on her visiting-list to a 
“small and early.” In about an hour a hun- 
dred women of their intimes will drop in, all 
dressed like ourselves, more or less magnifi- 
cently. There will be a perpetual nibbling 
of fruit, sweets, and nuts, a similar sipping 
of coffee and sherbet, amid the bubble of the 
fountains and fifty or more nargiles. The 
singing, music, and dancing, will be per- 
formed by the guests, who will throw in a 
good deal of talent. It will be quite modest, 
and not require checking like the professional 
performances. 

Now you can take a look round, and make 
your remarks in English. I must not forget 
to tell you that whenever you speak of any 
person or thing, whenever you admire any 
thing, especially a child, be sure to preface 
your remarks with “ Mashallah!” or they 
will think that you have put the “ evil-eye ” 
upon it, and will persuade themselves that it 
will wither and die. I have seen women clear 
their children from me as if I had the plague 
until this was made known to me. 

The girl whom you see yonder in yellow 
cotton is very clever. Her greatest wonder- 
ment is that, although I have nice gowns, I 
never wear any thing but riding-habits and 
water-proofs, and above all no jewelry, that I 
spend but little time on divans, but take hard 
exercise, and am always busy. .. . 

That old woman is a relation of her hus- 
band. They married very young, and he has 
the greatest respect for her ; she accompanies 
him on ail his expeditions, veiled and with 
the baggage, of course, and she is the only 
woman who has this privilege. He asks her 
advice behind the scenes, for she has natural 
talent and good sense. She is the head wife, 
but, as you see, she is old; he constantly in- 
vests in a new wife, a Circassian slave, or 
what not, and the new-comer enjoys a short 
reign as the toy of a month, when another 
sueceeds her. She is jealous and miserable, 
spite her age, and he laughs, and cannot 
think how she can be so foolish as to care, 
or to suppose it could be otherwise. But 
though the skin is shriveled and the eye is 
sunk, the woman’s heart has never yet learned 
to be a philosopher in these matters, nor has 
it in any clime, or age, or race—and it never 
will! She alone is “ Bint el Naas ” (daugh- 
ter of a good house), the others are all “ Sur- 
tayeh ” (bought ones). 

Now notice that other, a thin, brown, 
Plain little woman, who looks about five-and- 
twenty. There is nothing apparently very at- 
tractive, but she has an innate knowledge 
of the world, she rides, she makes the house 
comfortable, she receives well, she under- 








Allah be | stand’s her husband’s comforts, she is sym- 


pathetic—in a word, she really loves him. 
When he comes in, notice the gleam of intel- 
ligence that passes between them. She is 
the “favorite.” He will not notice nor speak 
to her, but will come and sit by us, witha 
word perhaps to No. 1. These two are the 
principals; all the rest may be young and 
good-looking, but they are as nothing. You 
ask if the women in the harems are generally 
pretty. No; in all the houses of Syria I 
have seen three or four women who would be 
singled out as beauties in Europe, and theirs 
was chiefly la beauté du diable, which withers 
at the first act of neglect or unkind treat- 
ment. 

Now I will show you that they have the 
same feelings as ourselves. Go and sit by 
the old wife. Do you see how pleased and 
how affectionate she is? After a few min- 
utes ask to have one of the others brought 
up, to sit at the other side of you. Do you 
see how her face clouds, and how jealous and 
vexed she looks? See, she moves away. 
She descries the “ favorite’s ” slippers at the 
top of the stairs, and she has given them one 
vicious kick and sent them flying from the 
top to the bottom. Poor woman! that is 
only an emblem of her feelings. How well 
we understand it! She dares not do any 
thing more than what is figurative. 

You see around you about one hundred 
and fifty women. Not a man is to be seen. 
They know the harem have a party, and will 
avoid even coming near the gute. You no- 
ticed that the master of the house vanished 
on the announcement of the first arrival. 
You perceive all are dressed more or less 
alike, only in various colors, and some bet- 
ter, others worse. A few are quite young 
girls of nine or ten; and some that you think 
quite childish are married women. That one 
whom you take to bea disappointed girl of 
thirty, wizened and soured, is only twelve, 
with bad health. We shall all sit on these 
divans, and in groups upon the cushioned 
floor, changing places occasionally till per- 
haps past midnight. Every now and then 
one girl or another will get up and sing or 
dance for us, and others will play for them. 
The performers require a little pressing, but 
after a few “ Wallah! ma ba’arif’s” (By Al- 
lah ! I know not how), they begin. A clever 
girl will improvise as she goes on. At inter- 
ludes we shall talk, and they will ask me 
every possible and impossible question about 
our viz intime. Of course the subject which 
they are most fond of discussing is our and 
their domestic life. 

You asked me the other day why I called 
everybody Abi So-and-so, instead of calling 
them by their own names. When we have 
talked to these women for half an hour, you 
will learn the importance of their becoming 
mothers, and especially the mothers of sons. 
It is considered such a misfortune and dis- 
grace not to have children, that the moment 
a wife presents her husband with a babe he 
changes his name for one of higher respect. 
Instead of the father remaining Sulayman and 
the mother Nejemeh, their own names, they 
are addressed by all, even by their intimate 
friends, as Aba Salim (father of Salim), and 
Umm Salim (mother of Salim), the name of 
their first-born son, and they will retain those 
appellatives for life: If they are unfortunate 
enough to have no son, their friends will out 
of respect pretend to suppose that they have 
one, and call them Abi and Umm Yusuf... . 

Leila is now trying to ask me some ques- 
tions. ° 
“ How many sons hast thou?” (This is 
their alpha and omega.) 

“ Not one.” 

“Then how many daughters hast thou? ” 
“ Also not one.” 

““Mashallah! Are they all dead?” 

“T never had any.” 








“How! Thou hast never had a child, 0 
lady !”—with much pity and more astonish- 
ment.—“ Let us hope that Allah may be 
merciful, and remove thy reproach. How 
many years art thou married ? ” 

“So many—say ten.” 

“Listen to us, thy friends, who wish thy 
happiness.” 

I need not inflict their advice’ on my 
readers; suffice it to say that I have gone 
through hours of it, and have brought home 
a boxful of curiosities, all the best proofs of 
friendship and good-will, from my Eastern 
friends. 

“And does not the Sidi Beg, the ‘ honor 
of the house,’ want to put thee away, and 
take a second wife? Dost thou not, Ya Sit- 
ti, feel insecure of thy place, and jealous of 
his going out and coming in?” 

Naturally my wondering and amused ex- 
pression hus gradually developed by this time 
into a good, hearty laugh, in which they all 
oin. 

“Mashallah! See what a danger the 
Helwe (the sweet one) is running, and hear 
how she laughs!” 

“Oh, no, no; there is nodanger! You 
are all mistaken. Now listen to what I want 
to explain to you. Our lives and your lives 
are quite different. You are set apart to 
dwell among one another, mostly in-doors, in 
a settled place ; your lives would indeed be a 
failure without children. You are three or 
four, and your lord and master honors most 
who has the most sons; and why? Because 
your ancestor, in the old law, exactly as to-day, 
could not ‘meet his enemies in the gate’ 
without being backed up by his stalwart sons 
and their sons, his brothers, and his uncles 
and their sons. In short, the family who 
could show the most fighting-men were the 
most honored, and carried the greatest weight 
in their town or tribe. So men chose wives 
who could bear them sons, and visited with 
their displeasure those who could not. The 
men of our races marry one wife, and a fam- 
ily will commonly be from six or eight to ten 
children. I have seen a woman nursing her 
twenty-fourth child.” (Loud murmurs of ap- 
plause, and Mashallahs.) “Children are from 
Allah. If he sends them we bless him, and 
if he does not we are contented, for we know 
that it is for some good purpose, some spe- 
cial mercy to ourselves. The English hus- 
band would not put his wife away for any 
thing. I feel quite secure of my place. The 
Sidi Beg may marry another after my death, 
but not before. I never think about jeal- 
ousy, and it is not in our customs that the 
‘honor of the house’ should notice bis 
slaves, or any one but his wife.” 

“ But what would you do if your husband 
did bring home the second wife?” 

“Tf I were brought up to it, if it were in 
my education and religion, if I knew nothing 
else, it would come to me like any other cus- 
tom; but that not being the case, I fear that 
number two would be made very uncomfort- 
able.” 

“Ab, how happy you are! You are all 
like men; you wear men’s clothes (ridirg- 
habit), you bare your faces, you ride by your 
husband’s side, and share all his dangers and 
counsels with him like a brother; and we 
are kept here like donkeys, and not allowed 
to see any thing or know any thing. You 
are secure of your husband’s affections, and 
are alone (only wife) whether you have chil- 
dren or not!” 

“ Some day, perhaps, you will all be like us. 
Your husband will begin to adopt European 
habits. Already the Stamboulis are begin- 
ning to change a little, but the move must 
not be made too fast.” 

“That is true! that is true! Inshallah! 
Inshallah !” 

“ Now I have answered all your questions, 
I want you to answer some of mine, if you 
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can understand, as you seem to do, my bro- 
ken Arabic.” 

“Goon! goon! When you speak Ara- 
bic, your words drop out of your mouth like 
sugar. We could bear it all night—for a 
week!” 

Encouraged by this affectionate bit of 
flattery, which is not strictly true, but far 
more pleasant to hear than the northern 

ffaw at one’s failures, I proceed : 

“ Well, then, your life is as curious to me 
as mine is to you. Tell me a little, I beg of 
you. How do you like veiling your faces ?” 

“We do not know what it is to unveil 
before a man. - We should only do so if we 
meant to insult him, and no good woman 
would do this. We should feel ashamed, 
uncomfortable, and ill at ease.” 

As soon as a girl begins to ripen into 
womanhood, she is obliged to hide her face; 
and you will see little things of eight or nine 
assuming the dignity of womanhood, and re- 
fusing to answer a man’s “ Good-morning.” 

“T also want to know how, as you never 
go out, never see any man but your husband, 
the young girls contrive to be married ? ” 

“ Well, the mother and the aunts of the 
young man whom they want to marry go 
about visiting all the harems, and when they 
have fixed upon a girl likely to suit, and 
have made all necessary inquiries concern- 
ing her, they go home and describe to the 
son her appearance, what she can do in the 
house, what she is likely to have in worldly 
possessions. .. . 

“Then the young man’s mother and fa- 
ther go to the girl’s parents, and arrange the 
match among them. The wedding takes place, 
and the young man sees his bride for the first 
time when he lifts her veil after the cere- 
mony.” 

“ But suppose that on their first sighting 
each other they take a dislike to one another, 
one or both?” 

“In that case it is very easy for the man, 
but very difficult for the woman. She must 
not show her feelings, but must remain quite 
passive, and neither seem pleased nor dis- 
pleased, for fear of being accounted bold. 
Frightfully cruel and unjust things are some- 
times done on various pretenses ; and though 
it is easy for the mothers and aunts of the 
bridegroom to deceive him, all sensible wom- 
en would be prudent, for fear of such an un- 
happy ending to the wedding.” 

“Now I wish to inquire further still. 
How do you feel afterward about the other 
wives?” 

“If we please our bridegroom, and he 
pleases us, we are very happy for about a 
year. If a child, especially a son, is born, 
we feel secure to a certain extent; if not we 
are very unsettled and anxious, but we are 
sure that, under any circumstances, before 
two or three years are passed there will be a 
second, perhaps a third; and as soon as we 
are old—and we are old much sooner than 
your races are-—we are not much consid- 
ered.” 

They pointed out to me a really old wom- 
an, who was the grandmother of the harem, 
in a cotton frock without a single ornament, 
working like a menial. I thought she was 
the servant; she was waiting upon all the 
family, apparently very little more respected 
or thought of—and that I found the rule 
more or less in harems. I grieved for this, 
and explained how we honor our old age. In 
the East the young seem, on the contrary, to 
have a horror of it. Yet it is only fair to 
own that I have seen the same thing in South- 
ern Europe. 

** Now tell me, Leila,” I continued, “ when 
you see your husband devoted to Nejmeh or 
to Shems, what do you do?” 

The answer was true, tender, and womanly. 

“ Ya Sitti, what canI do? I go away and 
cry!” 





It was then their turn to question. 

“Tell us, in return, how you manage to 
keep your husbands, and to be on equal terms 
with them. Some say that you who have 
blue eyes have the ‘ evil eye,’ and can make 
them do what you like.” 

“Do not believe that. We have no ‘evil 
eye’ among us; we donot knowit. We all 
meet in society, men and women alike. In 
Franguestan girls are not veiled: they see 
young men in their father’s houses. Men 
and women are all alike to us, except the one 
we mean to marry. Eventually a young man 
will say to himself, ‘I have to choose one 
woman with whom to live all my life, to love 
and respect her, and to trust every thing to 
her prudence. I feel that such-and-such is 
the only one with whom I would willingly 
pass all my days.’ Then he gees to the girl, 
and he asks her to be his wife. If she says 
‘No,’ there is an end to the matter, and no- 
body ever hears of it. If she says ‘ Yes,’ 
they go to their fathers and mothers, and ask 
their blessing. The parents consent, and ar- 
range the wedding. They are then betrothed, 
and have time before marriage to learn all 
each other’s faults and good qualities, and to 
know exactly what they have taken upon 
themselves.” 

“ Mashallah! and how does it go on af- 
terward?” 

““The woman must take as much pains to 
look pretty and dress well as she did before; 
she must love her husband, be very respect- 
ful to him, make his house bright and com- 
fortable—even if it be poor, she must try not 
to make it look so to his friends; she must 
be constantly waiting upon him, and thinking 
what she can do to please him; she must 
also educate herself, that she may be able to 
be his companion, friend, adviser, and confi- 
dante, that he may miss nothing at home; 
and, finding all that he can desire in his wife, 
he has nothing to seek elsewhere ; she must 
be a careful nurse when he is ailing, that he 
may never be anxious about his health; she 
must not unjustly or uselessly squander his 
money; she must take an interest in all his 
pursuits, and study them ; she must not con- 
fide her domestic affairs to all her friends; 
must observe the same refinement and deli- 
cacy in all her words and actions that she 
observed before her marriage ; she must hide 
his faults from every one, and always be at 
his side through every difficulty and trouble ; 
she must never allow any one to speak dis- 
respectfully of him before her, nor permit 
any one to tell her any thing of him or his 
doings ; she must never hurt his feelings with 
a rude remark or jest, never answer when he 
finds fault, nor reproach him when he is in 
the wrong; never be inquisitive about any 
thing he does not volunteer to tell her ; never 
worry him with trifles, but rather keep the 
pleasant news for him when he comes home, 
and be looking her brightest and her best. 
Above all, she must see that all his creature 
comforts are ready. The wife who follows 
this recipe, O Leila, is never put away; she 
has no need of the ‘ evil eye,’ nor love- 
potions, nor papers written by the sheik. 
Her husband could not do without her; he 
loves her, and knows her as himself. He will 
listen to no voice but hers, and he would find 
a second wife very much in the way.” 

““Mashallah! You speak like a book, 
and how much you know! Of course it is 
true, but what do we know of all this ?” 

The women will understand and talk well 
for hours on such subjects. And is it not 
natural?’ They are not educated, in our sense 
of the word ; few can read and write. They 
have never traveled ; they go out very little, 
except in this way, and see nothing but what 
we are seeing now. Their lives are, there- 
| fore, a round of household duties, after which 
they dress, receive their harem friends thus, 
or they visit other harems, or they ride to 











the Sak and buy trifles. I know some men 
who are so strict that they will not allow 
their harems to pay a visit, or to shop for 
themselves, but order every thing to be sent 
to the house. These, unfortunately, are 
thrown on their own society and their own 
resources, seeing only the master of the 
house, at times when, perhaps, he is out of 
humor. Even if he be in the best of tem. 
pers, each can claim only part of his atten. 
tions. Consider the amount of talent, edu- 
cation, philosophy, mental preoccupation 
with an object, that we should require to 
enable us to lead such a life of solitary con. 
finement and monotony. Use enables them 
to bear it, but even so you see dullness writ. 
ten on the foreheads of strictly-kept harems, 
They vary as much as families in London. 
A first-class Constantinople harem is one 
thing; at Damascus the same rank is anoth. 
er; while those of the middle and lower 
classes are again different in their degree. | 
am now quoting the average provincial, 
They are always delighted, therefore, to talk 
of the things they do know, or to hear and 
learn any thing we can tell them. They never 
forget these conversations, and when they 
think they have mastered a good new idea 
they will try and put it in practice. 

“Ya Sitti, 1 remembered what you told 
me a month ago, and I have tried it, and I 
am so glad, and so much obliged to you. Do 
come and talk again by the fountain.” 

This has frequently been my greeting, 
long after I have forgotten the visit. They 
show wonderfully good feeling, and they are 
mostly very refined. I shall never forget all 
the kindness and hospitality of a real, hear- 
ty, cordial nature I have received among 
them. ... 

“Tell me, Leila, about your law of di- 
vorce. I mean when your husband wants to 
put you away, or you him.” 

“We women of Syria never put our hus- 
bands away, but they divorce us on the small- 
est pretext, and no one takes any notice of 
it or knows of it.” * 

“ Will any other man marry you in that 
case ?” 

“Yes, they will; but if a man has divorced 
his wife by a triple divorce, i. e., saying, ‘I 
divorce you,’ three times, and afterward he 
is sorry and wishes to take her back, and 
she be willing, she must, by our law, marry 
another man and be divorced from him be- 
fore it can be accomplished. The Shiahs have 
temporary marriages ; we Sunnis think this 
an abomination. A Shiah says to a woman, 
‘Will you be my wife for such a term cf 
years, months, or days, for such a settle- 
ment?’ She agrees, and they write a paper. 
If any circumstance makes them wish to sep- 
arate, he says: ‘For such and such reasons, I 
must leave you. I now make you a present 
of the remainder of your time, and the whole 
money agreed upon, with which you will keep 
yourself and the child.’ And the woman, 
among the Shiahs, goes forth honorably and 
undisgraced. She is open to another mar- 
riage, permanent or not.” 

“ Have you any kind of liberty?” 





* I report these conversations verbally, but they 
must be taken with many a grain of salt. My hus- 
band, who knows the Moslem East, if any man 
does, assures me that Leila was very far from the 
truth. It is easy to perceive that the mere fact of 
having to pay the prenuptial settlement (mahr) 
must deter many from the step, and even a greater 
obstacle is the certainty of a feud with the repu- 
diated wife’s family. Easterns are very cautious, 
and for good reasons, about making enemies for 
life. In Persia, I am told, men, by systematic ill- 
treatment, sometimes drive their wives to demand 
a divorce, and so to forfeit their money-claims. 
But at Damascus, as in Constantinople and Cairo, 
the cadi’s court is far too handy and too efficient 
for this mancuvre. In fact, I believe that, as 4 
rule, the men suffer most from legal proceedings. 
It has been said in England that a woman rarely 
sues for divorce unless she has ulterior intention, 
and the same probably applies here. 
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“ Yes, if our husband is not too severe. 
When every thing in the hause is arranged, 
we dress in izar and mandil ; we go down to 
the Sak and buy, and we visit all the other 
harems of our acquaintance. We might even 
stay on a visit to them of a fortnight if we 
liked. We are only forbidden to see a man, 
or to unveil our faces, except in one another’s 
presence.” 

“T cannot understand, living thus among 
one another, and going out muffled up as you 
do, how the breath of scandal can ever touch 

ou.” 

“ Ah, Ya Sitti! itis all the same! Bury 
thyself, and the worm will bring bad report. 
When the rain patters on the house-top, do 
we expect her to come through and wet us? 
Yet with all care this will sometimes happen. 
Do we know when the serpent is in the raf- 
ters of the ceiling until she drops on the 
bed ? ” 

I was once invited to contribute to a 
weekly journal, whose object, doubtless of do- 
ing good, was to collect information concern- 
ing every race, creed, tongue, mode of life, 
and condition of woman. This is an ad- 
mirable safety-valve for all classes at home, 
where, if there is any grievance, you can hold 
a committee, and apply knife and fire to the 
root of the evil. But, if you cannot do so, 
what is the use of talking it over? what is 
to be gained by lifting up the curtain of the 
domestic theatre? I am writing for my own 
sex, and especially for my own country-wom- 
en, and yet I leave a thousand things unsaid 
which would be information, because it would 
please neither my Eastern friends nor my 
Western sisters to read a detail of habits so 
totally different from their own. I do not 
think that my reasoning will induce El Islam 
to adopt monogamy, nor to educate one wife, 
nor to raise her to companionship with him- 
self—yet this alone would root out many hid- 
den evils. To a great extent the morality of 
society is marvelous; but it is enforced. It 
is also an inheritance of families, tribes, 
races, The large towns, of course, are al- 
most the only tainted places. If intrigue is 
suspected, the police have the right to enter 
the house and drag the accused into the 
street; and, although four eye-witnesses are 
necessary to condema them, they both know 
they will certainly die by the hands of their 
own relatives, In wilder places, if a girl is 
unfortunate, the parents, relatives, and all 
the village, dress her like a bride, and make 
a feast like a “‘ wake” round the mouth of a 
deep hole; they throw her into it, and re- 
turn, singing and making merry. The parents 
have done a meritorious action—the honor 
of the family is cleared. The man also dies, 
and there is a thar, or blood-feud, @ perpe- 
twit. None of these savage acts have taken 
place in our time, but in the mountain oppo- 
site our summer quarter there is one of 
these deep caves; and we were assured by 
the villagers that two years before we came 
one of these horrid feasts took place there in 
the winter-time. A father or brother will 
beat his daughter or sister for looking round 
at a man out-of-doors, even if accidentally 
or unintentionally. If a man pass a maiden 
and say “ Good-morning,” she must not an- 
swer him, unless rudely, to ask how he dare 
speak to her. Then he says, “‘ That isa good 
lass; that is the wife for me.” If, on the 
contrary, she return a civil good-morning, or 
stop and speak a few words to him, he forms 
& light opinion of her, and looks for mar- 
niage elsewhere. In the villages the youths 
test girls’ characters by these experiments. 
os I see Leila is trying to tell us some- 

, ee 

Now they are preparing supper, and you 
see the huge, flat brass trays perched upon 
round, small mother-of-pearl stools, and cov- 
ered and balanced with various dishes. A 
slave will now bring round a brass jug and 





platter, with rose-water and a bit of rose- 
colored scented soap, and slung over her 
shoulder a silk and embroidered towel. We 
wash our fingers, but not like Englishwomen, 
dipping them in the basin. We only use the 
water from the ewer, and the moment it has 
left our fingers it becomes ceremonially im- 
pure. All sit round these trays. We shall 
eat with our fingers, dipping into the dishes 
with bread, and for liquids they will hand to 
us mother-of-pearl or wooden spoons. There 
are plates full of rice, with bits of meat 
and fat; a kid roasted whole, stuffed with 
pistachio-nuts ; ‘ibbeh, or meat, chopped and 
mixed with burgh’ol, bruised and boiled 
wheat ; mudjadardt, lentils (adas), and rice, 
or burgh’ol, mixed with a brown sauce, and 
very tasty ; kussah, or badinjdn, cucumber or 
vegetable-marrow scraped out and stuffed in 
sausage-form, with chopped meat, herbs, rice, 
pepper, and salt. The forced meat is called 
mdhshi. Kubdb,a dish known to Englishmen 
as cubobs, is roast-meat, fat and lean, sliced, 
and impaled with onions on a stick, like our 
cat’s-meat, and grilled at the fire with salt 
and pepper. There are bowls of leben, every 
sort of fruit and vegetable in season, and 
piles of sweetmeats. The bread acts the 
part of plate; of these large, round, flat 
scones, some are thick, and others are thin 
as a wafer. 

Some time after supper, we will wish good- 
night ; the whole harem accompanies us to the 
door, thanking us, and giving us all sorts of 
nice blessings, such as, “ May Allah send you 
happy dreams!” “‘ We shall hear your voice 
in our sleep,” “ May your night be blessed !” 

They will perhaps continue their festivi- 
ties for another hour. But before we part I 
must have a word with you. They were very 
kind, but I am not in the least deceived by 
their many “ Mashallahs.” They listened 
with exemplary patience to my preaching, 
they allowed me to have my say, and I know 
that they drew me out with great tact, and 
even tenderness. They permitted, and even 
assisted, me to enthrone myself upon my 
high moral pedestal. But woman’s nature is 
much the same all the world over. The mo- 
ment the door closed upon us, and privacy 
was restored, our charming hostesses proba- 
bly indulged in a long titter, and each said to 
her neighbor : 

“Mashallah! my dear, it is very nice to 
be a man, but don’t you think that as women 
we may perhaps be better as we are?” 

That was the query of the young and 
pretty. While the other category would ex- 
claim : 

“Tstaghfar’ Allah! why, this is neither 
man nor woman, nor any thing else. Allah 
preserve us from this manner of pestilence! 
’Amin.” 

Also, we must qualify that idea that we 
have in Europe, viz., that there is no educa- 
tion in a harem. Reading and writing are 
only means, not ends. The object of educa- 
tion is to make us wise, to teach us the right 
use of life. Our hostesses know every thing 
that is goingon around them. The husband, 
behind the scenes, will often hold a council 
with his wives. They consult together, and 
form good and sensible judgments, and advise 
their husbands even in political difficulties. 
Can we do more? Of course, you will under- 
stand that I am now speaking of the higher 
classes. When I compare their book-learn- 
ing with that, for instance, received by girls 
at home fifteen or twenty years ago, I can re- 
member that the lessons learned by heart, and 
painfully engraved upon my memory, have 
required a toil of unlearning and relearning 
since I have mixed with the world. As re- 
gards mere accomplishments, some ride, 
dance, sing, and play, as well in their way as 
we do in ours; some read, some write, and 
almost all can recite poetry and tales by the 
hour. The manners of some are soft and 





charming. The best speak purely and gram- 
matically ; slang is as unknown to them as 
dropped “aitches.” Finally, in the depth 
and fervor of their religious belief, many of 
my friends are quite equal to us—in their 
way. 





THE IDEAL AND THE 
REAL. 





OU shall not know her—she who sat 
Unconscious in my heart all time 
I dreamed and wove this wayward rhyme, 
And loved and did not blush thereat. 


The sunlight of a sunlit land, 
A land of fruit, of flowers, and 
A land of love and calm delight ; 
A land where night is not like night, 
And noon is but a name for rest ; 
Where conversations of the eyes 
Are all enougk ; where beauty fills 
The heart like hues of harvest-home ; 
Where rage lies down, where passion dies, 
Where peace hath her abiding-place. .. . 
A face that lifted up ; sweet face 
That was so like a life begun, 
That rose for me a rising sun 
Above the bended seven hills 
Of dead and risen old new Rome. 

Not that I deemed she loved me. Nay, 
I dared not even dream of that. 
T only say I knew her; say 
She ever sat before me, sat 
All still and voiceless as love is, 
And ever looked so fair, divine, 
Her hushed, vehement soul filled mine, 
And made itself a part of this. 


Oh, you had loved her, sitting there 
Half hidden in her loosened hair: 
Why, you had loved her for her eyes, 
Their large and melancholy look 
Of tenderness, and well mistook 
Their love for light of paradise. 


Yea, loved her for her large dark eyes ; 
Yea, loved her for her brow’s soft brown ; 
Her hand as light as heaven’s bars ; 

Yea, loved her for her mouth. Her mouth 
Was roses gathered from the south, 

The warm south side of paradise, 

And breathed upon and handed down 

By angels on a stair of stars. 


Her mouth! ’twas Egypt’s mouth of old, 
Pushed out and pouting full and bold 
With simple beauty where she sat. 
Why, you had said on seeing her: 

‘* This creature comes from out the dim 
Far centuries, beyond the rim 

Of time’s remotest reach or stir. 

And he who wrought Semiramis 

And shaped the sibyls, seeing this, 
Had bowed and made a shrine thereat, 
And all his life had worshiped her.” 


I dared not dream she loved me. Nay, 
Her love was proud ; and pride is loath 
To look with favor, own it fond 
Of one the world loves not to-day ... 

No matter if she loved or no, 

God knows I loved enough for both, 

And knew her as you shall not know 

Till you have known sweet death, and you 
Have crossed the dark: gone over to 

The great majority beyond. 


Joaquin MILLER. 
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en paper by Charles O’Conor, 
on “Democracy,” takes the ground 
that the only hope for the permanency of the 
institutions of our country lies in the extin- 
guishment of governmental borrowing. Just 
so long as governments are enabled to bor- 
row money, there will be recklessness and 
corruption: recklessness because the public 
are indifferent to public extravagances that 
are to be paid for at some far-off, indefinite 
time ; corruption because the power to borrow 
money indefinitely enables the politician to 
enter into schemes for his aggrandizement, 
and to cover his expenditures in all the incer- 
titude of floating and bonded debt. This is 
all true, and the remedy for the evil is likely 
to come soon in a sharp and effective man- 
ner. Borrowing will necessarily cease with 
many of our State governments and munici- 
palities in the same way that it ceases with 
many merchants—that is, by bankruptcy. It 
will be simply impossible for many of our 
local governments to go on increasing the 
public debt in the way many of them have 
done in the past and are now doing. There 
is a limit to the capacity of the tax-payer; 
a point beyond which revenues cannot be 
stretched ; a period when an ever- swelling 
debt becomes a burden greater than can be 
endured. 

But even if it were practicable for govern- 
ments to go on borrowing money indefinitely, 
there are still supreme reasons why the 
power to do so should be withdrawn from 
them. The ability to pay, for instance, may 
remain intact, and yet the burden of paying 
become onerous; then the direct collection 
of money for current expenditure brings the 
citizen into closer contact with the govern- 
ment, awakens his concern, stimulates his in- 
terest, and leads him to hold the administra- 
tion of the funds to stricter account than 
would otherwise be the case; and nothing, 
perhaps, would so effectually keep govern- 
ment to its few legitimate duties as the ne- 
cessity of paying as it went. Just so long as 
there is a great unknown future which may 
be discounted in the way of bonds, govern- 
ments will be tempted by schemers and en- 
thusiasts into endless improper enterprises. 
Tammany Rings and Crédits Mobiliers are 
possible only where there exists the power of 
borrowing. The tax-collector may be enabled 
to appropriate a small proportion of his col- 
lections, but the directness and simplicity of 
our affairs under a no-credit system would 
reduce corruption to its minimum. 

Doubts very likely arise in many minds, 
and arguments in all. 
the idea of a local government full of enter- 
prises and lavish of expenditure, laying out 


We are so inured to 





parks, opening streets, furthering railways ; 
building school-houses and markets, and oth- 
er public structures ; constructing wharves, 


dredging rivers, erecting bridges, laying sew- | 


ers, that we are rather startled at the idea of 
doing all this with money in hand. But 
when we come to look a little into these 
things we'll find that the debt-system not 
only increases extravagance and prompts en- 
terprises that should not be undertaken, but 
continually shifts cost from where it should 
fall, upon the interests specially concerned, to 
the shoulders of the public at large. We see 
debts continually created for special ends, 
and to the benefit of a class which the pub- 
lic as a whole must eventually pay for. Rev- 
enues, moreover, are not looked after; it is 
so much easier to issue bonds than to form 
careful systems by which cost may be liqui- 
dated by special taxes. 
all difficult for a partnership of business- 
men to so conduct affairs in a city like New 
York that its incoming funds from licenses, 
rentals, etc., would be ample for all its ex- 
penditures. Governments general as well as 
local should be put on the no-credit basis, 
although just at present the crying evil in 
America is the extravagance of local govern- 
ments, which touch so many of the ordinary 
details of life, and somany of which are run- 
ning up their indebtedness with dangerous 
speed. 

Peruaps nothing can better illustrate the 
badness of our current municipal methods 
than the way street-paving is usually done. In 
New York the charter and the laws upon this 
question have been so tampered with that 
chaos has ensued. Streets can now be newly 
paved only by consent of a certain proportion 
of the owners of property on the street ; this 
consent is almost impossible to be obtained, 
and so the pavements are likely to become 
intolerable, mere repairing in many instances 
being insufficient. Now, it is entirely obvious 
that the wear and tear of street-pavements 
are caused solely by vehicles. When a 
street is first opened, the grading and pav- 
ing may well be assessed upon the adjacent 
property, because this property is enhanced 
in value by access being given to it; and the 
cost of replacing pavements removed for build- 
ing sewers, or setting gas or water pipes, should 
fall upon the special interests concerned ; 
but the cost of repaving streets, and the 
cost of all repairs with the exceptions made, 
should be paid from a special tax upon vehi- 
cles. There can be no disputing the justice 
of this. The friction is caused solely by ve- 
hicles, and they ought to make good the 
wear and tear they have caused. Just now 
the omnibuses and a few public trucks pay 
licenses, but the sum thus collected is fairly 


It would not be at 





keep the streets even in the poor repair 
that we find them. There was a time when 
nearly all the carrying of merchandise was 
done by public cartmen or licensed vehicles, 
but the growth and centralization of business 
have led every wholesale trader and very 
many others to set up their own vehicles, 
and these pay no license. 
crowded with ponderous trucks transporting 


Our streets are 


heavy merchandise hither and thither, crush- 
ing and grinding up the pavements, all of 
which pay nothing whatever toward restoring 
Look at the thou- 
sands of ponderous ice-carts that grind up 


that which they injure. 


the pavements, which property by assessment, 
or the general public by tax, must pay for! 
Every vehicle should be taxed on a scale 
graduated according to weight and purpose 
for which it is used. Not even the light bug- 
gy-wagon should escape; not the private 
carriage; not the market-wagon from the 
country. There should be no free list. If 
all were taxed fairly to an extent just suff. 
cient for the purposes in view, none would 
have a right to complain. Even a portion 
of the cost of cleaning the streets should 
be included in this tax, inasmuch as the ac- 
eumulations removed are largely caused by 
this travel. This principle should also be 
applied to the wharves, and indeed to every 
thing when it is practicable to do so. The 
cost of collecting ashes and garbage should 
be paid for by those benefited thereby. This 
is the rule with the Croton water supply; it 
should be the rule in every thing else. The 
police are for the benefit of the whole; the 
lighted streets are for the benefit of the 
whole: let the cost of these departments be 
met by special taxes falling upon every indi- 
vidual, but all other expenditures should be 
refunded by the special interest or class con- 
cerned. There is nothing delusive or illu- 
sive in these suggestions; they are simply 
the plain common-sense principles that con- 
trol all private business, and when intro- 
duced into public affairs will work a great 
revolution for the better. 


Our English cousins seem never to be 
tired of talking and writing about the hab- 
We do not 
please them in any thing we say or do, and 
hence the question is likely to arise ere long 
whether Americans sufficiently consider their 
dignity in becoming guests of a people who 
have for them always the critical and rare- 
ly the kindly word. We believe it to be 
true that no nationality is ever fully in sym- 
pathy with any other nationality; there is 
something in the whole mode of thought and 
grain of character of each people that is 
strange and repellent to the mode of thought 
and grain of character of every other people; 


its and manners of Americans. 


infinitesimal beside the amount expended to | and hence when we see two nations in constant 
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contact with each other, each of which pro- 
foundly believes in itself, there are pretty sure 
to be all sorts of collisions and antagonisms. 
One might argue that the people of the United 
States and Great Britain are too nearly allied 
to justify the hatred and ceaseless bickerings 
that exist between them; but this very near- 
ness is undoubtedly an aggravating cause. 
The bitterness of family jealousies is pro- 
yerbial. English social circles tolerate with 
equanimity the strange manners of the Orien- 
tals, but resent the slightest violation of 
etiquette on the part of those who are sup- 
posed to have the same maxims of breeding; 
and the American, tolerant enough of the pe- 
culiarities of all distinctly foreign races, is 
exasperated at the hauteur, the rude brusk- 
ness, and the lordly assumptions of Jolin 
Bull. In these frictions neither Englishman 
nor American sees the other quite rightly, 
and each magnifies greatly the defects exhib- 
ited by the other. 
viduals that profoundly believe in themselves 
are very apt to be excessively disagreeable to 


Nations as well as indi- 


other nations in possession of the same self- 
confident patriotism. But it seems to us 
that the irritation which Englishmen feel tow- 
ard Americans is continually on the increase. 
The bad taste or bad breeding of one of 
their own set is forgotten as soon as the 
oceasion passes; but the bad taste or bad 
breeding ofan American is magnified by watch- 
ful eyes, and cherished with a perennial pas- 
sion. One nowadays can rarely take up an 
English journal without finding something 
disagreeably critical of our people—often un- 
fairly critical and unnecessarily disagreeable. 
It is not wise nor in good taste for one to be 
forever dwelling on the defects of his neigh- 
bors ; they have their defects, no one will 
deny, but in this world of glass houses it is 
only prudent to refrain from seeing and fret- 
ting over all the evil ways of other people; 
and if our English friends hence wouldn’t put 
us under the microscope so ceaselessly, it 
would be better for their and our peace of 
mind, 

As an instance of what we have to en- 
counter from unfriendly critics abroad is the 
subjoined wholly gratuitous piece of: criti- 
cism from the correspondent of an English 
newspaper : 

“As regards private society, there can be 
no doubt that our transatlantic friends are 
made very welcome, and they would be made 
still more welcome but for one peculiarity, 
which nine-tenths of them seem unable to get 
rid of, unless, indeed, when a lengthened res- 
idence in Europe works a cure. This pecu- 
liarity on the part of nearly every American 
one meets is a profound self-consciousness of 
his being American—a self-consciousness which 
continually provokes him to comparison. He 
Seems to be haunted by the notion that the 
English people have a poor opinion of Ameri- 


¢a,and that he must on all occasions prove 
the superiority of every thing American to 





every thing European. This is patriotic, but 
tiresome. An Englishman is not anxious to 
defend the institutions of his country in ar- 
gument, because he considers them impervious 
to attack. But an American has not arrived 
at this pitch of complacency, and especially 
within the first month or two of his stay over 
here he must needs go about making all man- 
ner of comparisons between this country and 
his own, of course to the advantage of the lat- 
ter. He does not see how heartily tired of 
this painful self'- consciousness his English 
friends become, nor yet the admirable self- 
control with which they refrain from arguing 
with him, and replying to his reflections with 
obvious retorts.”’ 

The first answer that occurs to this is, 
that it is not true. Altogether too large a 
proportion of Americans abroad are greatly 
enamored of English life and institutions, and 
the comparisons they ceaselessly institute are 
to their country’s disadvantage. There are 
other travelers who go to Europe with immense 
expectations, and discover that after all there 
are a few compensating things on this side 
of the Atlantic ; the comparisons they make, 
with too much freedom, perhaps, arise from 
the interest they take in the contrast of the 
two civilizations, instead of from that fright- 
ful “ self-consciousness ” which the critic sets 
his lance at. And then as to the retorts 
which the Englishmen do not utter, why, 
doubtless the critic does not hear them—one 
always only sees and hears that which he is 
interested in seeing and hearing—but the 
often-rasped tympanum of the American hears 
them far too frequently for his temper or 
his peace of mind; and let us say that if this 
critic will take into his confidence a few 
Americans, he will learn that here the same 
identical complaints are made of the travel- 

. 
ing John Bull in our midst—who is reported 
by critical and over-sensitive observers to 
be ever supercilious, contemptuous, arrogant, 
depreciative, and prone no less than the 
American abroad to be “ patriotic but tire- 
some.” 

Under all the circumstances it might work 
This, 
however, is probably asking too much. The 


well if both sides stopped nagging. 


pleasure of fault-finding is something that the 
ordinary man or woman is wholly unwilling 
to forego. 

In a recent address, ex-President Wool- 
sey, of Yale, boldly advanced the idea that 
men who feel themselves well qualified for 
office should openly and frankly propose 
themselves for it. This is the English fasb- 
ion; in the United States, our public men 
are, to appearance at least, more shy and 
modest. There is a perverse streak in the 
average human nature which leads people, 
the moment it is known that a man would 
really like an office, to object to him on that 
very account. The very fact that he wants 
it is considered an excellent reason why he | 





should not have it, no matter what his quali- 
fications may be. The escape from the di- 
lemma is not a very difficult one. In- 
stead of committing the frank impropriety 
of asking to be a candidate outright, the 
office-wisher has only to mention the matter 
confidentially to one or two intimate friends. 
Then little complimentary paragraphs begin 
to appear in the papers; the idea of the pro- 
priety of electing a certain gentleman to a 
certain office seems often, strangely enough, 
to strike several editors at the same time. 
Then, in the caucus or convention, the name 
is launched, laudatory speeches are made, 
and the nomination is carried. Of course, 
the candidate is not present; of course, he 
is overcome with surprise when he is waited 
on by a committee to conduct him “ before 
the convention,” though it is a curious coin- 
cidence that the committee knows exactly 
where he is, and finds him with delightful fa- 
cility ; and, of course, he is only induced to 
accept the nomination by the evidences that 
he alone can lead the party to triumph, and 
that he must fain sacrifice his own wishes 
and convenience to the country, the state, or 
the township, as the case may be! It must 
be confessed that these little subterfuges and 
hypocrisies are not a favorable beginning of 
a public career, nor do they augur well for 
the scrupulous uprightness of the would-be 
public servants who employ them. There is 
really nothing disgraceful in the desire to 
occupy an office of trust and honor, and there 
is no reason why a man who knows that his 
experience and talents qualify him for it 
should not express the desire, or why he 
should be voted against on account of such 
an expression. The chances are that an hon- 
est and capable man who openly confesses 
that he desires an office will fill it far better 
than one who pretends that he does not. 


M. Gambetta is deserving of no slight 
praise for declining the duel proposed to him 
by that young imperialist fire-eater, Paul de 
Cassagnac. In this country, where dueling 
has gone out of fashion, and has grown hap- 
pily discreditable, it is not easy to appreci- 
ate the moral courage which is required of a 
Frenchman, especially a Frenchman who is 
prominent in the public eye, and has a repu- 
tation for personal fearlessness to sustain, in 
refusing a challenge. That Gambetta has 
had the nerve not only to decline to set him- 
self up to be shot at or lunged at by a politi- 
cal enemy, but to say that his life is needed 
by his party and France, and is not at the 
disposal of a hot-blooded young man who 
imagines he has been insulted, is one more 
proof of the ex-dictator’s sound sense and 
good judgment. It must not be forgotten 
that Gambetta is himself an eager partisan 
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and 4 man of warm passions. 
the sunny South, and his manhood has been 
for the most part passed in the Bohemia of 
Paris. But he has very serious work before 
him—to aid in fully establishing the repub- 
lic; and he has little leisure or disposition 
for the dangerous by-plays of what is still 
too much regarded in France as manly gal- 
lantry. 
enough to set a new fashion, and to recall to 
the French mind the truth which has been 
found out long ago in England and America, 
that a man who kills another in a duel does 
not prove himself right, nor is he who is 
killed proved thereby to be in the wrong. 
The union of the rapier and the pen in Paris 
sanctums has been too productive of false 
notions of honor, not to speak of the trage- 
dies which have now and then resulted from 
it; and the sooner it is divorced the better it 
will be for the good of French society and 
the tone of the press. That “the pen is 
mightier with the sword” is the Parisian 
rendering of Bulwer’s famous motto ; but the 
belligerent journalism which has adopted it 
has not proved its truth by the event. Gam- 
betta will have added one more claim to the 
gratitude and admiration of all his right- 
minded countrymen by showing that it real- 
ly requires more courage to decline than to 
accept a duel. 


Wao does not envy the angler, who, 
armed cap-a-pie with all the deft modern con- 
trivances for pursuing the game of the wa- 
ters, from reel-rod to bait-pouch, in these 
days may be seen taking train or steamboat 
for the mossy haunts he knows but will not 
tell of? To us who have to remain in the 
dust and heat of the town, how provokingly 
cool and breezy he looks! What shady 
nooks, and deep, cool woods, and grateful 
solitude, and unanxious reverie, and gentle 
excitement, does he bring up in the fancy! 
Despite what people say who have never fol- 
lowed Peter’s example, or put themselves un- 
der the quaint and genial tutelage of old 
Walton, angling is a manly, healthy, alto- 
gether reasonable sport, one which is always 
in fashion—and only those habits are always 


He is from | 


Witerary, 





\ E imagine that it will give the cata- 
logue-makers some trouble to classify 


| Mr. Drake’s “ Nooks and Corners of the New 


It is to be hoped that he has credit | 


in fashion which are rooted in the core of | 


human nature—and one of which he who 
once fairly tastes its joys very rarely tires. 
Happily our country is yet large enough for 
all its anglers; there is a string of trout or a 
basket of pickerel, blue-fish, or bass, some- 
where for every man. We may rightly give 
a chuckle of satisfaction at this when we 
think of our English cousins, who have to 
buy their fishing unless they are lords of the 
manor; and many of whom we welcome 
here, coming across the Atlantic as they do 
in shoals to enjoy free angling to their heart’s 
content. 


England Coast” under any of the usual 
heads.* It is not a guide-book, though it 
will serve admirably as a guide to all points 
of interest in the localities treated of. It is 
not a history, though the reader who has fin- 
ished it will find himself possessed of more 
facts in old Colonial and Revolutionary his- 
tory than he has gathered, perhaps, from all 
other sources combined. Neither is it a col- 
lection of legends, traditions, and anecdotes, 
though each of these receive a goodly share 
of the author’s attention. It is all of these, 
in fact, and more; for, in addition to its 
picturesque descriptions, its curious bits of 
historical learning, its rehabilitations of old 
legends, traditions, anecdotes, etc., it pre- 
sents vivid sketches of famous local person- 
ages, and of the pursuits, habits, and charac- 


teristic traits of the people of to-day. The | 


portly volume, in short, is a sort of common- 
place-book, classified by locality instead of by 
topics, into which a writer, who is at once an 
antiquarian, a student, a traveler, and an ar- 
tist, has emptied the contents of his note- 
books, memory, and sketch-book. The ar- 
rangement of the materials, moreover, har- 
monizes perfectly with their miscellaneous 
character ; and a perusal of one of its chap- 
ters is like an actual ramble, without guide or 
chaperon, through an unfamiliar old town— 
full of surprises, of digressions, and of un- 
expected sights and experiences. The sub- 
ject of one paragraph affords no clew what- 
ever to the character of the next, which is 
more likely than not to deal with a wholly 
different matter. A crumbling fort, a shape- 
less heap of stones, an old well, or a weather- 
beaten house, will furnish the text for a curi- 


ously-interesting historical sketch ; a tomb- | 


stone or a family name will recall some fa- 
mous exploit of “ the brave days of old;” a 
jutting headland, or cape, or island, leads us 
off into nice speculations on the topography 
of the early voyages of Captain John Smith, 
of Champlain, of Cartier, or De Monts; a 
light-house or a ragged reef suggests some 
thrilling story of shipwreck and storm; and 


a fisherman’s wherry floats us off into a de- | 
scription of the methods of catching, curing, | 


and marketing fish. All this is told in a de- 
liberately unmethodical way ; but the reader 
finds, nevertheless, that when he has finished 
the chapter on Marblehead, for example, he 
knows the famous old town as he never knew 
it before. 

The nooks and corners to which Mr. 
Drake invites us are not, as might be sup- 
posed, out-of-the-way or little-known spots, 
but places the names of which at least are 
very familiar. Beginning with Mount Desert, 
which, by-the-way, he describes in its winter 
aspect, he drops down successively to Castine, 
Pemaquid Point, Monhegan Island, Wells 
Beach, Kittery Point, the Isles of Shoals, 





* Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 


| By Samuel Adams Drake. With Numerous Ilus- 


trations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 





| Newcastle, Salem, Marblehead, Plymouth, 
Provincetown, Nantucket, Newport, New Lon- 
don, Norwich, and Saybrook. Though he bas 
a keen eye for the picturesque, and describes 
the natural attractions of the several places 
with exceptional spirit, Mr. Drake is evident. 
ly in search not so much of geographical by- 
| ways as of what is quaint and interesting in 


its historical, architectural, or personal as. 
pects ; and, of course, such a search would 
lead him naturally to those famous old towns 
on the New England coast which contain al. 
most all of antiquarian interest that America 
has to show, and the main attraction of which 
lies in the past rather than in the actual pres- 
ent. 

Whether the reader will draw a sufficient. 

ly favorable inference from what we have 
said above seems doubtful, so we will say 
pointedly that we have found the book a very 
| charming one. A pleasanter volume, indeed, 
to carry along on a summer’s jaunt it would 
be difficult to name, for it does not demand 
continuous reading, and may be dipped into 
| at any point with the certainty of finding 
something both to instruct and amuse. As 
for those who contemplate a visit to any of 
the places discribed, it should be regarded as 
an indispensable item of their luggage. 
The illustrations are profuse, numbering 
| upward of three hundred, and are notably 
| good. There are maps, too, and charts which 
will prove useful to the tourist. 














Or all the attempts made in recent years 
to popularize science, or rather the know!- 
edge which science has brought to light, a 
little volume entitled “ The Childhood of Re- 
ligions,” by Edward Clodd, F. R. A. S. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.), is one of the most 
successful. Its object, indeed, is not merely 
to popularize the information which it im- 
parts, but to present it in such simple and 
elementary form, and in such pleasing guise, 
that it will take hold upon the mind of chil- 
dren. There is urgent need of such treatises; 
for science will never secure its due hold 
upon the thought and feelings of mankind 
until the new light which it throws upon the 
things that are usually taught to children is 
brought before them at the same time, and 
| children will never acquire this knowledge 
| unless it is made at least as attractive to 
| them as other forms of knowledge. Most of 
the efforts hitherto made to provide these 
have failed, either through lack on the part 
of the writers of perfect mastery of their 
subject, or from their inability to meet the 
peculiar intellectual demands of the young; 
and we do not recall another instance than 
Mr. Clodd’s where perfect success has been 
achieved. The qualifications which Mr. Clodd 
brings to the task are an abounding knowl- 
edge of the subject of which he treats, and 
of all subjects related to it, a wonderful apti- 
tude for picking out the cardinal facts and 
grouping them in picturesque and striking 
relations, and a singularly simple and clear 
but vivid and almost poetical style. Though 
treating of a subject as solemn as any that 
can engage the human mind, and treating it 
in a serious and reverential spirit, “The 
Childhood of Religions,” from the first page 
to the last, is as charming as a fairy-tale, 28 
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fascinating as the myths and legends which 
form a large part of its subject-matter. 

The book may be described in general 
terms as an account of man’s advance from 
lower to higher stages of religious belief. 
This is its principal subject, but it also treats 
incidentally of the origin of man, of his early 
history, of the teaching of astronomy and 
geology concerning long-past ages of the 
world, and of the contributions which the 
study of language has made to our knowl- 
edge of “prehistoric” times. The stand- 
point is that of a man who accepts the Chris- 
tian faith and reverences the divine example 
which it holds up to the race, but who be- 
lieves also that “it will give each of us, 
whose nature is made tv trust, a larger trust 
in, and more loving thought of, Him to learn 
that our religion is one among many relig- 
ions, and that nowhere is there an altogether 
godless race ;” and that Christianity, “ while 
beyond question the highest of all, takes a 
place not distinct from, but among all re- 
ligions, past and present.” As to the special 
contents of the volume, we cannot do better 
than adopt Mr. Clodd’s summary, as given in 
his introductory address to the children : 


“T think you will be interested in listening 
to a few curious stories in which men of old 
have striven to account for the universe, how 
it all began to be and what keeps it going. 
Some of these stories have only come to light 
during the last few years, and this through the 
patient labors of learned scholars, who have 
found them buried in the sacred writings of 
certain religions of the East. We will then 
see what our men of science have learned from 
the story-book of Nature about the earth’s 
history in the ages long, long ago, when as yet 
no man lived upon it—when no children, with 
eyes laughter-filled, made nosegays of its flow- 
ers, and ran after the jewels which they were 
told lay sparkling where the rainbow touched 
the ground; but when God, ever working, 
never resting, since work and rest with Him 
are one, was fitting it to be the abode of life. 

“ Following the same sure guides into that 
dim old past, we will learn a little of the 
mighty changes which, wrought by fire and 
water, have given to the earth’s face its rug- 
ged, ragged outline, and also a little about the 
strange creatures that lived and struggled and 
died ages before God’s highest creature, man, 
was placed here. Then, after telling how the 
earliest races of men slowly covered large 
parts of the earth, the way will be clear for 
an account of the great parent-nation, whose 
many children have spread themselves over 
nearly the whole of Europe, over large por- 
tions of Asia, and, since its discovery by Co- 
lumbus, of America. We will learn some- 
thing about the life these forefathers lived 
while together in one home, the language they 
spake, the thoughts that filled their breasts, 
and how those thoughts live on among us and 
other peoples in many shapes, both weird and 
winsome, For I expect it will be news to 
some.of you that the dear old tales which come 
nowadays bound in green-and-gold and full 
of fine pictures, such as ‘ Cinderella,’ ‘ Snow- 
White and Rosy-Red,’ ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,’ are older than any school-histories, 
and were told, of course in somewhat different 
form, by fathers and mothers to their children 
thousands of years ago in Asia, when Europe 
Was covered with thick forests, amid which 
huge wild beasts wandered. . . . 

“ Lastly, though by no means the least, we 





will open some of the sacred books of India, 
Persia, China, Arabia, and other lands, to see 
for ourselves what the wisest and best of the 
ancients have thought about this wondrous 
life and what is to come after it. For thought 
rules the world. It makes no noise, but lives 
on and reigns when alJl the bustling and the 
shouting that seemed to stifle it are hushed, 
and wliile the great works which it guided the 
hand of man to do have perished, or remain 
to tell of pomp and glory gone forever, it is 
with us in the words of wisdom that ‘ shall 
not pass away,’ and to which we do well to 
give heed.” 


It is only fair, perhaps, to say that the 
book departs widely in its teachings from the 
orthodox standard; but its conclusions are 
founded on the sure rock of science, and it 
contains no word which will not deepen and 
strengthen that spirit of trust and reverence 
in which all true religion must find its root. 





“ Tue Frencu at Home,” by Albert Rhodes 
(New York: Dodd & Mead), is a very slight, 
but lively and entertaining little book, shrewd 
and incisive in its judgments, but not too 
analytic, and written with a truly French vi- 
vacity of style. Mr. Rhodes’s long residence in 
Paris, in connection with our consular and 
diplomatic service, has given him unusual 
opportunities of studying Frenchmen — or 
rather Parisians, for the Parisian forms a type 
quite distinct from the provincial population 
—in all their social phases, and he has evi- 
dently found instruction as well as amuse- 
ment in the study, Like all foreigners, too, 
who have come to know the French intimate- 
ly, he has learned to admire and respect— 
nay, almost to love them, in spite of their 
characteristic follies and weaknesses, which, 
nevertheless, he points out with much humor 
and a good deal of insight. One of the most 
curious of these follies, in view of the na- 
tional contempt and traditional hatred of 
John Bull, is the recently-developed fashion 
among the Parisian jeunesse dorée of aping 
English manners, costume, and taste: 


**The central point of interest,’’ says Mr. 
Rhodes, ** of the young men who make pre- 
tensions to elegance is the Jockey Club, where 
one of the requisites of membership is a cer- 
tain income. Imitation of Englishmen is in 
vogue in this society, and it is an interesting 
spectacle to see one of these young men affect- 
ing his ways. In public he discards his nour- 
ishing and toothsome bordeaux for pale ale at 
dinner, and washes down his cold beef with 
decoctions of weak tea at breakfast. He has 
been educated to take tea only in case of sick- 
ness, and when he declares a preference for it 
the truth of his statement may reasonably be 
doubted. He cannot acquire the English lan- 
guage in spite of fits of assiduity in that di- 
rection, but learns a few words considered in- 
dispensable to every member of his circle. He 
pities him who says c/w) (French sound of w), 
which he ostentatiously pronounces kleud. He 
may achieve beef, but in moments of forget- 
fulness he says 4jf. To shake hands is con- 
sidered an English custom, and he frequently 
joins the word shek-and to the action. He is 
responsible for several ill-assorted marriages 
between English and French words, such as 
boule-dog and black-bouler, and is the authorof 
such hideous hybrids as dogue-car and monde- 
sportique. On meeting. an American or an 


Englishman, he makes a heavy draft on his | 





knowledge of the language, and turns off sev- 
eral words with expansion, becomes bankrupt, 
and goes into liquidation in his own tongue. 
. . » The young men set in Fashion’s mould 
are generally garbed in the English cut, a 
trifle modified where the lines are hard—a 
natural result of their finer sense of art. They 
are an improvement in manner, if not in dress, 
on their neighbors across the Channél. In af- 
fecting English ways, which came in with the 
horse-race, they have, however, lost some of 
their good-breeding as compared with their 
seniors who are passing away. There is a 
suavity about the elders which they do not 
possess,” 


The politeness of Frenchmen, which seems 
to be a truly national trait, extending to the 
very lowest classes of society, Mr. Rhodes 
never tires of dwelling upon; and, unlike 
most foreign critics, he does not consider it 
mere affectation and formality, but as the 
outcome of pure good-nature and a genuine 
desire to please. Vanity, no doubt, has a 
good deal to do with it, but it is that harm- 
less sort of vanity that comes from the con- 
sciousness of having made a pleasant im- 
pression upon others : 


“In comparison with the rude covering 
with which the Briton clothes his acts, the 
pliant grace and kindly solicitude of the Gaul 
in presence of his fellow-men compel admira- 
tion. Yet, if one could read the heart of this 
Briton, it would, perhaps, be found that his 
sentiments of humanity are deeper than those 
of his neighbor. The rudest husk sometimes 
covers the sweetest kernel. When the Gaul 
performs a gallant act, he extracts all the honey 
that is to be gotten out of it. If he gives up 
his seat to a woman, he takes off his hat, and 
points to the vacant place as if he were sur- 
rendering an empire and inviting a queen to 
enthrone herself thereon. If he hoists her 
umbrella, it is as if he were spreading out the 
canopy of heaven over her head. If he picks 
up a fallen glove, he offers it to the owner as 
if he were placing his sword and honor at her 
disposal for the rest of his life. If he quits 
her at the foot of a stairway, he looks after her 
as a chamberlain of the court might do when 
her majesty mounts the throne. And in each 
instance the woman meets him half-way in 
grace and affability. All this makes him hap- 
py. The consciousness of having conducted 
himself as a chevalier without reproach, the 
probability of having produced an impression 
on the heart of her whom he has thus encoun- 
tered, and the recollection of her enticing man- 
ner, bring ripples of pleasure across his mind 
whenever the scene recurs to him,” 


Those who desire an elaborate description 
or philosophical analysis of French character 
and society will hardly be satisfied with Mr. 
Rhodes’s little book, which is no more than a 
series of sketches on three or four salient 
topics ; but such readers as wish to get in a 
couple of hours’ time a reasonably clear idea 
of Parisian habits, customs, manners, amuse- 
ments, and modes of life in public and in 
private, will find it just to their liking. 

The volume is tastefully gotten up in the 
popular “Saunterer” style, and contains 
about thirty woodcuts, large and small, which 
are fearfully and wonderfully bad—so bad 
that one can hardly help speculating on the 
reason for which they were put in, since 
scarcely one in five has any relevancy what- 
ever to the text. 
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Tue publishers have embraced the oppor- | 
tunity afforded by the preparation of a new 
edition of the work to issue Darwin's “ De- 
scent of Man” in popular shape.* The new 
edition is complete in one volume, contains 
all the matter of the original edition, and all 
the illustrations, and presents the results of 
the very careful revision which Mr, Darwin 
hus bestowed upon the work during the four 
years that have elupsed since its first appear- 
ance. This revision covers a few corrections 
of considerable importance, and many minor 
ones, and introduces the most valuable of 
such new facts as have come under Mr. Dar- 
win’s notice or been brought to his attention 
since 1871. At various points weak or 
doubtful evidence las been replaced by more 
decisive; and, in addition to the changes in 
the text, new illustrations have been intro- 
duced, and some of the old drawings replaced 
by better ones, 

The most important item of the supple- 
mented matter is doubtless the note by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, “on the nature of the differ- 
ences between the brains of man and the 
higher apes,” which affords striking confirm- 
atory evidence of the evolution theory; but the 
most interesting feature of the new edition is 
the preface, in which Darwin defines his po- 
sition with greater precision than heretofore. 


“T may take this opportunity,” he says, 
“of remarking that my critics frequently as- 
sume that I attribute all changes of corporeal 
structure and mental power exclusively to the 
natural selection of such variations as are 
often called spontaneous ; whereas, even inthe 
first edition ofthe ‘ Origin of Species,’ I distinet- 
ly stated that great weight must be attributed 
to the inherited effects of use and disuse, with 
respect both to the body and mind, I also 
attributed some amount of modification to the 
direct and prolonged action of changed condi- 
tions of life. Some allowance, too, must be 
made for occasional reversions of structure; 
nor must we forget what I have called ‘cor- 
related’ growth, meaning thereby that vari- 
ous parts of the organization are in some un- 
known manner so connected that when one 
part varies, so do others; and if variations in 
the one are accumulated by selection, other 
parts will be moditled, Again, it has been 
said by several critics, that when I found that 
many of the details of structure in man could 
not be explained through natural sclection, I 
invented sexual selection; I gave, however, a 
tolerably clear sketch of this principle in the 
first edition of the ‘ Origin of Species,’ and 1 
thore stated that it was applicable to man. 
This subject of sexual selection has been 
treated at full length in the present work, sim- 
ply because an opportunity was here first af- 
forded me. I have been struck with the like- 
ness of many of the half-favorable criticisms 
on sexual selection, with those which ap- 
peared at first on natural selection; such as 
that it would explain some few details, but 
certainly was not applicable to the extent to 
which I have employed it. My conviction of 
the power of sexual selection remains unshak- 
en; but it is probable, or almost certain, that 
several of my conclusions will hereafter be 
found erroneous ; this can hardly fail to be the 
case in the first treatment of a subject. When 


* The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation 
to Sex. By Charlies Darwin, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions. New edition, revise and augmented. 
Complete in one volume. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. | 











naturalists have become familiar with the idea 
of sexual selection, it will, as I believe, be 


| 


from end to end, which could not be said of 
nearly all his earlier poems, It is so thorough- 


much more largely accepted; and it has al- | ly dramatic that it might, with an adequate 


ready been fully and favorably received by sev- 
eral capable judges.”’ 


Tue publication of the “Hotel du Petit 
St..Jean,” two or three years ago, brought its 
author general praise as a “ promising writer,” 
but it would be difficult to find in “ [seulte ” 
(New York: Harper & Brothers) the fulfill- 
ment of any promise whatever. It isa thor- 
oughly commonplace story, some of the 
worst fuults of which come simply from a 
lack of painstaking on the part of the author, 
who seems to have thought that the war 
episodes (the scene of the story is laid in 
France) would compensate for all other defi- 
ciencies. These episodes, however, are pain- 
ful and nothing more; and the public has 
lost its interest by this time in the kind of 
writing with which the ‘ war-correspond- 
ents” have made us unpleasantly familiar. 
As to the characters, so called, there is no 
one of them who succeeds in awakening any 
realinterest. Iseulte, who is introduced to 
us as “the orphan daughter of « scholar, the 
ward of an unscrupulous man of business, 
the abandoned wife of a fraudulent financier, 
the cousin of a savant, and the sister of a 
nun,” turns out after all to be a very hum- 
drum, inoffensive, and rather stupid sort of 
person, in whose “trials” it is hard to feel 
more than a perfunctory interest. Her sister 
is a mere phantom; and the male characters 
resemble actual men in the same way and to 
about the same degree that a tailor’s dummy 
does. The style is a sort of patchwork of 
inglish and French, the English being fur- 
ther deformed by outlandish adjectives, and 
such hybrids as “ predeceased.” 

“ Tseulte,” in short, is a story that is very 
far from creditable to an author who has 
shown that she can do better work, 





Messrs, Henry Hour & Co., the authorized 
American publishers of all Auerbach’s works, 
have issued an entirely new translation, by 
Simon Adler Stern, of “ On the Heights.” A 
translation of this book was published sev- 
eral years ago in Boston, and had a great 
run; but it was so defective that Auerbach 
bought and destroyed the plates, and ar- 
ranged for the present reissue. We have 
compared the two translations at various 
points, and find that Mr, Adler’s is greatly 
superior, being more accurate, more graceful, 
and incomparably more clear, So much im- 
proved, indeed, is the story in its new form 
that it will be quite worth the while even of 
those who are already familiar with this mas- 
terpiece of modern German fiction to give it a 
new reading; they will get a new idea of its lit- 
erary beauty and elaborate finish, if not of its 
power. The work is issued in tasteful library 
atyle, and also in the style of “ The Leisure 
Hour Series,” in which it makes two volumes. 


Tuere is considerable divergence of opinion 
among the London literary journalists as to 
the merits of Tennyson’s *‘ Queen Mary.” 
The Spectator agrees with us in thinking that 
it is fall of dramatic force and fire: ‘“* We will 
not say that it is Mr. Tennyson’s best work, 
but it is among his best works. It is strong 





cast of actors, be produced with tle highest 
effect on the stage. Almost all the characters 
who play a real part in the drama, however 
slightly touched, are clearly defined—Piilip, 
whose disgust for the Queen is powerfully 
painted, but who remains otherwise some- 
thing of a cold, cruel, and sensual shadow, 
being perhaps in some degree an exception,” 
In conclusion, it says: “On the whole, we 
think we may say that this is a play which 
will compare with something more than ad- 
vantage with Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry VIII.’ 
Of course, that is by no means the finest even 
of the historical plays of Shakespeare — and 
we only mention it because it, too, contains a 
study of the good and of the evil qualities of 
the Tudor character—but then no play of any 
modern poet’s would be likely to rank with 
any of the greater plays of Shakespeare. Cer- 
tainly we should be surprised to hear that any 
true critic would rate ‘Queen Mary,’ whether 
in dramatic force or in general power, below 
* Henry VIII.,’ and our own impression is that 
it is a decidedly finer work of dramatic art.” 

The Atheneum, on the other hand, regards 
the result as not such as to encourage Mr, 
Tennyson to further effort in the same direc- 
tion. “It could not, indeed, be otherwise, 
No English poet is more essentially narrative 
or lyrical than the laureate. . . . Never is 
there that collision of interest, that feud of 
motive, which are indispensable in a true dra- 
ma; nowhere is there a situation which is 
really dramatic, or which might not as well, or 
better, have been brought before the reader by 
narrative. .. . While, however, the verdict 
upon ‘Queen Mary’ as a drama is that it lacks 
all essentially dramatic quality, that it fails to 
stir or to rouse, it is none the less a work of 
serious effort and sustained purpose, It pre- 
sents vividly before the reader the state of 
England during this reign of terror, und gives 
elaborate pictures of the principal actors in 
the great tragedy then being enacted, So much 
more valuable, indeed, is the play from this 
point of view than from the dramatic stand- 
point, that it is easier and more practicable to 
dwell upon the separate characters than upon 
the progressive action,” 

The Academy is disposed to agree with the 
Atheneum as to the dramatic deficiencies of 
the work: ‘*A monotonous and continuous 
mental distress—the distress of jealousy, of 
lovelessness—is only broken for a moment by 
hope of child-bearing. The suffering finds no 
vent in action, unless the cutting of Philip's 
picture out of its frame be action; the pain is 
unrelieved by incident, unless the burning of 
Cranmer may be considered as a relief.” It 
concedes, however, that “*Queen Mary’ is 
full of various interest and insight; it shows 
powers unguessed at, and as yet seurcely to 
be appreciated. This is too early a day to 
guess at its future place and rank in Eng- 
lish poetry and among the works of Mr. Ten- 
nyson,”’ 


Mr. G. W. Smatiey, London correspondent 
of the Zridbune, gives an interesting account 
of the circumstances under which it was de- 
cided to put Tennyson’s “ Queen Mary’’ on 
the stage. He says: “I believe the idea of 
bringing out his drama occurred first to Mr. 
Tennyson during a visit to the Lyceum. He 
was charmed, as well he might be, with the 
acting of Miss Isabel Bateman, and asked to 
see her. In conversation with Miss Isabel and 
her mother, he mentioned his forthcoming 
‘Queen Mary.’ Presently Mr. Irving was sent 
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for, ia whom, also, Mr. Tennyson became 
much interested, finding him converse in pri- 
yate with an intelligence not less remarkable 
than his acting showed in public. In the end, 
Mr. Tennyson proposed to send the MS, of his 
drama, when completed, to Mr. Irving for his 
opinion on its suitableness for representation 
ou the stage, asking Mr. Irving to suggest such 
omissions as he thought necessary, or other 
alterations. This was done, and it was done 
in a way creditable to both Mr, Irving and Mr. 
Tennyson. Mr. Irving is a conscientious as 
well as cultured artist, with a knowledge of 
dramatic literature not common on the stage 
or off it, and understands perfectly the prac- 
tical requirements of the stage. Anybody 
could see that the length of the poem was far 
too great for actual performance. Mr. ‘Tenny- 
son was aware of it; possibly he was not aware 
how much would need to be cut out. Mr, Ir- 
ving did his work thoroughly—so thoroughly 
that I hear the MS, was rather a spectacle 
when it came back into Mr, Tennyson’s hands, 
who, nevertheless, took it all in good part, and 
accepted his revision as the basis of its dra- 
matic representation. Then came consultations 
between Mrs. Bateman, now sole lessee and 
manager of the Lyceum, and Mr. Tennyson. 
Visits were paid to the poet at Freshwater, in 
the Isle of Wight. The business arrangements 
were settled amicably, and on terms which 
secure a very liberal remuneration to the au- 
thor if the play succeeds, while protecting the 
manager against loss should ‘Queen Mary,’ 
by possibility, fail to draw. Mrs, Bateman has 
become the owner of the exclusive right to 
perform Mr, Tennyson’s drama during five 
years, both in England and America. She 
pays the author a fixed sum per night for cach 
representatiun—nothing when not performed, 
nor any lump sum for the whole right se- 
cured,” 


M, Avevste Lavofse has just published 
in Paris a collection of biographical ossays, 
entitled ‘Grand Historival Figures.”’ The 
subjects chosen to represent political philoso- 
phy wre William of Orange, John of Barneveldt, 
Josiah Quincy, and Charles Sumner, .. . ‘* Ac- 
tes ot Paroles; Avant’ Exile,’ isthe title of Vie- 
tor Hugo’s new volume, A correspondent of the 
Tribune says of it: ** Excepting an occasional 
editorial note, marking the causes and occa- 
sions of this or that speech, the only now mat- 
ter of this new volume is an introduction en- 
titled ‘Le Droit et la Loi.’ This piece, of 
only fifty pages, serving in some sort as prof- 
ace to the eventful life of the author, and to 
the discourses of the orator, is notably char- 
acteristic of the writer and the man, It pre- 
sents sample ends, so to speak, of his most 
generous sentiments, of his broad humanity, 
and his curiously-narrow Chauvinism; and 
with these a little biographical episode of his 
childhood, in which a beautiful scene of idyl- 
lic repose and the truest spirit of large charity 
are combined by the harmony of truth with 
Hugo’s unique master-hand.” . . . Auerbach 
has published a new volume of short stories 
which, it is said, excel in poetic fancy, origi- 
hality, and hearty geniality any of his egrlier 
compositions. ... Mr. George Henry Lewes 
has in press a little book ‘* On Actors and the 
Art of Acting,’? which will be sure to be read 
with interest. . . . Reviewing Ouida’s “ Sig- 
na,” the Saturday Review says: “In every 
page—style, story, and detail—we seem to 
hear an echo of something we have heard be- 
fore, and to see a copy of something we have 
Seen before. Ouida, eccentric as she is, never 
seems original ; embodying as she does many 


French literature, but incapable of its distine- 
tive merits. What the French chronicler of 
vice paints with a few master-touches, Ouida 
stipples up with tiresome elaboration; and 
her attempts at mental analysis are generally 
failures. Her forte lies in description, which 
she overdoes, und in situation, which is sure 
to be vicious and unnatural, however strong. 
If her books were easy and pleasant reading, 
they would be extremely objectionable, but 
tediousness is a great, redeeming virtue.’”’... 
The Atheneum has discovered that one of the 
most popular, and often disastrous, forms of 
speculation in the United States is that of 
starting newspapers. ... A French transla- 
tion of Poe’s * Raven,’ by Stéphane Mallarmé, 
with original illustrations by Edouard Manet, 
has just been published by Richard Lesclide 
in Paris, in folio form. The English verses 
are placed side by side with the translation, 
and the illustrations are said to be of a highly- 
fantastic character... . The Atheneum thinks 
Mr. Frank Lee Benedict a “ smart ’”’ writer, 
but does not like his last novel, *‘ St. Simon’s 
Niece,” ‘An atmosphere of tobacco-smoke 
from cigirettes smoked by feminines,”’ it says, 
“of champagne and absinthe, palls a little; 
and we think our author is rather too fond of 
sailing near the wind, Mr. Benedict’s craving 
for touches of impropriety is probably incu- 
rable, and his style certainly does not show 
much promise. At the same time his book is 
not dull; we have burstings of bubble com- 
panies and railway-accidents, and compara- 
tively few lurid sunsets and flashings of liquid 
eyes. If he could correct faults which we 
fear are incorrigible, he might yet write a tol- 
erable novel.” . . . Mrs, Arthur Arnold has 
nearly completed her translation of Castelar’s 
‘Life of Byron,” . .. Prince Gortschakoff, 
the Russian Chancellor, who is a great profi- 
cient in French, is said to have been taught 
the language by a brother of the infamous 
Marat. 





Che Arts. 


RECENT writer on modern Household 
Art dwells on its abuses, A good 
many ignorant people, he tells us, suppose that 
the odd, the cheap, and the peculiar, are ne- 
cessarily excellent, a supposition than which 
nothing could be more mistaken, To make 
common materials attractive requires a trained 
taste and a mature judgment, and, as the 
chaff and the grain ever recur to be divided 
in human experience, it is not every girl nor 
each amateur artist who may hope to secure 
good results in this range of subjects more 
than in any other. 

The same writer, very sensibly, we think, 
condemns the indiscriminate use of cheap 
materials in the adornment of houses, and 
warns inexperienced young persons against 
pinning too much faith on the prescriptions 
for making charming apartments that are to 
be found in fashion-books and sensational 
newspapers. He tells us that deal - tables, 
covered with pink chintz and white cambrie, 
though they may be attractive at the outset, 
soon become tawdry; and that the chromo, 
that looks bright and cheerful at the start, 
possesses fewer of the attributes for enduring 
charm than a plain black-and-white photo- 
graph of a fine picture or building. 

This side of the subject, we think, should 








of the characteristics of the worst kind of 


ion everybody, from the artist to the ignorant 
school-boy, should take great care not to go 
further than he knows what he is about, 
and not “ o’erstep the modesty of nature.” 

A recent collection of Oriental articles in 
New York, and « small exhibition of artistic 
articles in a neighboring city, each showing 
the marked distinction between the artistic 
goats and sheep, brought the remarks of the 
writer we have cited very vividly before us. 
In the pages of the JournaL we have often 
dwelt on the importance of not despising 
the “days of small things,” and we have 
endeavored to show the charm of the sim- 
plest materials and designs when fittingly 
used, But ever and anon one’s head comes 
hard against the wall, and the end of House- 
hold Art, like all other ends— ' 

“ Like the horizon bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as we follow, flies." 

And this matter in unskillful hands fulfills 

Tennyson's lines, which tell us that— 

“ All experience is an arch, wherethrough gleams 
that untraveled world 

Whore margin fades forever und forever as we 

move," 

Little means in the hands of a true artist 
ora magician become immortally charming, 
as witness some slight accessory of a torn 
glove, a string of beads, or a bit of stuff in 
a great picture. A privileged few possess 
from the sturt a pure instinct for such things, 
which enables them to cull simples that ure a 
delight to every one. Visitors to Tiffuny’s a 
few winters ago may recali some stray bits of 
summer-time that had been gathered and con- 
densed in stray pieces of silk or crape, embroid- 
ered by the hand of an unknown artist, Fold- 
ed away in little boxes on the shelf, to some 
individual here and there who had an inkling 
of their existence, these magic fabrics were 
unearthed, Of them we recall a section of 
a grape-vine, such a portion as a person 
might catch a glimpse of through one pane 
of a window, when the yellow sunlight ehin- 
ing through them should make luminous the 
outer leaves and the tendrils and the angular 
shapo of the stems, In the cool, shady re- 
cesses of this grape-vine other leaves ap- 
peared gray-green and dusky against their 
bright neighbors, and, by suggesting a world 
of light outside, a background of yellow@atin 
symbolized the very concentration of sustimer 
glow and warmth. Blue, gossamer - 
flies buzzed in the spaces between the leaves, 
and the fine threads of a spider-web caught 
the light. 

Another of these fairy pictures, made with 
needle and thimble and floss, on a bit of dull- 
gray crape, that was the softer and more 
broken in its tender, vaporous haze, that it 
had been worn and faded by sun and weath- 
er, was a group of willow-buds on pinkish. 
yellow stalks. The swelling of the larger 
buds was just breaking their polished sheath, 
and those at the end of the stem, fine as a 
dart, showed the different stages of the devel- 
opment of this early growth of cloudy April 
days and damp meadows—this neighbor of 
running brooks, but lately ice- bound, and 
now bordered by a margin of faint - green 


grass. 
One more of these pieces of embroidery 





be seriously dwelt upon, and in this new fash- 





was redolent of sweet-smelling arbutus, whose 
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pink flowers peeped forth from amid brown ' with their ignorant, good intentions, we would 


skeletons of leaves and the earthy mould 
filled with roots and scraps of moss. In yet 
a fourth, apple - blossoms, with birds alilt 
among the leaves, shone bright against a 
deep-blue sky. Many others of these simple 
pictures furnished episodes of Nature, true 
and beautiful. 

The works of this artist arose no one 
knew how, and have ceased or now come 
rarely. As we have before had occasion to 
remark, the Japanese artists work in a simi- 
lar vein to these pictures, and uniformly, so 
far as we know, they keep a certain level of 
excellence, through the good training and 
positive ideas of the artisan, There has 
searcely been a better opportunity of judging 
of their work and its artistic excellence than 
in the rich and varied collection of it recently 
sold at Leavitt's. One is sure, in this Oriental 
handiwork, of significant and thoughtful ex- 
pression, be it in an enamel vase, with its 
colors the result of centuries of experiment, 
or in the shape of flowers, birds, and objects 
of Nature reduced, if not to their most pre- 
Raphaelite, at any rate to their most char- 
acteristic ultimates of expression, But by 
no means are these merits found in young 
American taste, striving vainly for Household 
Art in ignorant expression, We have referred 
to an exhibition in a sister city of various 
household articles, made by women mostly, 
and showing native design and ingenuity. 
There was a very good side to this display, 
and some needle-work that deserved to have 
been made in the ideal realms of King Ar- 
thur’s court indicated the same taste and feel- 
ing and artistic conception as our summer 
pictures at Tiffany's. Then there was stained 
glass, and one rose-window in particular was 
formed of three cherubs’ heads in different 
shades of flesh-color and of amber, with streaks 
in their little wings rich and subdued as forest 
leaves tinted in autumn, and with faces as 
soft as Carlo Dolci’s angels. Unconventional 
in touch as charcoal drawings rubbed in with 
the fingers, this stained glass, in its original 
treatment by a young lady who was an art- 
student in painting and drawing, besides be- 
ing charming as a bit of color had interest 
and originality of its own. Many other pieces 
of industry were here, kept within genuine 
artistic limitations, but beyond these were 
works that were a lesson and a caution in 
this department, as in all others, of the dan- 
ger of going beyond one’s depth. 

Scattered among harmonious and pleas- 
ing decoration, were strange results of wasted 
time—purple grounds whose material had no 
meaning nor bearing on disjointed designs 
scattered confusedly upon them.  Solidly- 
covered, striped bed-tick, simple and agree- 
able in itself, was worried up into a meaning- 
less web by party-colored worsted wasted 
prodigally upon it. China that, left white, 
would at least have been negatively agreeable, 
became offensive by an ostentatious pedantry 
of industry. It is often remarked that, for 
women who have no taste in dress, black 
clothes are a positive blessing, and we know 
of many a blank canvas more valuable than 
its bedaubed mate. The limitations of art 
are inflexible, and, as a caution to persons 
who now threaten to overwhelm the world 





warn them, for their own sake and for that 
of other people, not to go beyond their depth. 
Asa matter of household taste, if you don’t 
know what to do, do nothing. Almost any 
plain color is better than an ignorant mixture, 
and time can be better spent than in showing 
ignorance, Art resembies music, inasmuch as 
what is not surely right in it is surely wrong. 
Only a few people have the gift of genius 
like our artist of Tiffany’s. And at present 
few Americans have the trained instinct of 
the Orientals, 

Natural objects in the original or faithful 
copies are usually, perhaps always, safe; one 
color is 80, or time will make it so, and plain 
forms are at least inoffensive, Further than 
this, one must Anow by science or instinct 
secondary and tertiary tints and their comple- 
ments, and the theory and mystery of lines 
and of light and shade, before he can rightly 
attempt their use. But, outside of this solid 
basis, empirical experiments are almost sure 
to be wrong, 


Many readers will be surprised to learn 
that the humorous artist, John Leech, has 
only just been introduced to the French pub- 
lic. The Gazette des Beaux Arts for Junc has 
& paper upon him, in which the writer affirms 
that the name of John Leech, which has been 
almost a household word in English homes for 
the last quarter of a century, is scarcely known 
in France. Several fac-similes from the “ Chil- 
dren of the Nobility ”’ are given in illustration 
of his artistic powers, and a long quotation 
from Taine’s ‘‘ Notes on England,” in which 
that eminent critic analyzes minutely the 
Punch illustrations, in which he finds reflected 
so many traits of English national character, is 
made to do duty instead ofany original criticism 
on the part of the writer. . . . The Louvre has 
bought for twelve thousand francs the statue 
of the Virgin recently discovered at Touraine, 
which is said to be a fine specimen of French 
art of the sixteenth century. . . . “* One of the 
most memorable and graceful acts of Sejfior 
Castelar, when in power at Madrid,” says the 
Atheneum, “ was to establish upon a permanent 
and liberal basis a fine-arts academy in Rome. 
Great interest was taken in its progress by the 
late Sefior Fortuny and other Spanish artists 
working there. It is said that the students 
profit by the instruction supplied. Whether 
or not this academy has aided to produce the 
modern school of Spanish art, it is difficult to 
say ; but the academy exists, and Spanish ar- 
tists working in Rome produce pictures which 
realize high prices in Spain, England, and 
France.” . . . A fine specimen of Jules Bré- 
ton is now on exhibition at Snedecor’s Gal- 
lery, Fifth Avenue, New York. It represents 
& group of peasants in a rude tavern. There 
is also a showy and strong picture by Dubufe, 
the scene being a gleaner in the harvest-field, 
who has fallen asleep on a pile of wheat- 
sheaves. The strong, sober earnestness of 
Bréton is well contrasted with the brilliant 
glitter of Dubufe, whose gleaner looks iike a 
lady masquerading in a park... . Church’s 
“Valley of San Isabel’ is still on exhibition 
at Kuoedler’s, where there are also some good 
specimens of French painters. French ladies 
dazzling in silks and laces show forth their 
splendor in a canvas by Baugniet, and in one 
by Bouttibonne. . . . Millais seems to be 


getting it severely from the London critics. 
The Saturday Review, in its Academy article, 
says: ** Mr. Millais again abuses his acknowl- 





dashing ; they manifest what in trade is known 
as ‘the economy of manufacture.’ ‘ Miss 
Eveleen Tennant’ is singularly opaque and 
plastered, while ‘ Eveline, Daughter of Evan 
Lees, Esq.,’ appears unwashed, especially in 
the bare legs and feet; the eyes of the poor 
child, who is seated almost like a pauper 
by the wayside, have urgent need of an ocu- 
list. We are bound to say that, in an ex- 
perience pretty widely extended over galleries 
ancient and modern, we have never seen a 
pair of eyes, not to speak of other features, so 
utterly careless in the drawing.” ... The 
same journal says: ‘* Landscape-art has in re- 
cent years—consequent in great measure on 
the brilliant example of Turner—received a 
wondrous accession of light, and it may not be 
altogether fanciful to draw an analogy between 
this modern manifestation and a well-known 
development in architecture. In the first be- 
ginnings buildings were cavernous and shad- 
owy, but with the advance in structural skill 
interiors exchanged the gloom of twilight for 
the sunshine of the day, Landscape-painting 
has passed through a like transformation, In 
Mr, Brett’s ‘Spires and Steeples of the Chan- 
nel Islands,’ the effort has been made to puint 
actual sunlight sparkling on a summer sky and 
sea, The effect is very lovely; and in such 
hazardous attempts we recognize in some meas- 
ure the reversal of the long-recognized prin- 
ciple that the highest light casts the deepest 
shade. The supposed law applies to interiors, 
especially when illuminated artificially ; but 
in the open air sunshine may be so super- 
abundant as to bring reflected lights and col- 
ors into gray nooks and corners, This is es- 
pecially the case in Italy and other southern 
climates. These exquisite phenomena are 
transcribed sensitively and sympathetically 
by artists who each year gain in ardor and in 
knowledge.” 


edged genius; his portraits are daring and 
| 
| 
| 
| 





From Abroad. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
June 2, 1875. 
‘HE weather has been of lute the oddest 
for June that I have eVer experienced. 
Cold, showery, and only not variable because 
it never clears up, there are great complaints 
being made against the Paris climate. The 
bright open-air existence which is so pleasant 
in Paris at this season of the year has been 
entirely quenched by the perpetual showers. 
The cafés chantants and open-air halls are de- 
serted. Fer contra, the theatres are doing a 
thriving business. People are delaying their 
departure to the country, and water-proofs 
and umbrellas are the height of fashion. The 
grass and trees in all the gardens, and parks, 
and avenues, are green as emeralds, with that 
fresh, rich verdure that is characteristic of 
English scenery. We hear, on the other 
hand, from London, that the weather there is 
lovely, with cloudless skies and balmy breezer 
As tor myself, I like this weather. It is fresh, 
bracing, and invigorating, and it is not warm; 
for which last boon Heaven be praised ! 

Quite an important début has taken place at 
the Grand Opera, and a successful one at that. 
It was that of a young Hungarian girl, a Made- 
moiselle de Reszké, who made her first appeat- 
ance on any stage the other day in the réle of 
Ophelia in the “‘ Hamlet” of Ambroise Tho- 
mas. She is only eighteen, and has much to 
learn in the way of acting; but she possesses 
a noble soprano voice, powerful, sweet, and 





sonorous, and most thoroughly cultivated (she 
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was, 1 believe, one of the pupils of Madame 


so severely that he nearly fainted with the 


Viardot), and she achieved a great success. | pain, and had to be removed from the theatre. 
She is a tall, handsome girl, with blue eyes | Had it fallen on his head it would doubtless 


and a profusion of lovely fair hair; but she 
possesses & little ** tip-tilted ”’ nose, of which 
the crities are inclined to make much fun. 
But, notwithstanding her nose, she is, I think, 
destined to become a prominent member of 
the troupe of the Grand Opera. As to the 
opera itself, “‘ Hamlet” without Faure is 
“Hamlet”? without Hamlet, though Lasalle, 
who replaces him, acquitted himself fairly well 
of his difficult task, The scenery, the chorus, 
and the ballet, were all beyond description 
magnificent. There was a touch of real poetic 
effect in the scene on the ramparts (called the 
Esplanade in the French libretto) where the 
ghost appears. The snow-capped turrets, the 
brilliantly - illuminated castle in the back- 
ground, and a vast, sullen mass of buildings, 
with frowning towors and gloomy portals, at 
the right, rising dark against the moonlight, 
prepared the mind for some weird and super- 
natural event. Yet, strange to say, though 
the Esplunade was covered with snow, the 
next act showed a blooming and rich-foliaged 
garden, wherein Hamlet and Ophelia had a lit- 
tle talk. However, most things are strange in 
the “ Hamlet” of the operatic boards. Once 
you admit the possibility of a wine-bibbing, 
drinking-song-singing Hamlet, you will have 
but little difficulty in accepting the idea of a 
winter’s night being followed by a summer's 
day. The last act, which has never been pro- 
duced upon the American boards, is very won- 
derful to behold. The two grave-diggers en- 
ter, and, after imbibing much spiritual com- 
fort trom a pocket-flask, sing a doleful duet in 
a minor key, to which Hamlet listens with 
great edification. Then Zaertes comes in, and 
he and Hamlet instanter fall to fighting a duel, 
which is interrupted by the arrival of the fune- 
ral-procession of Ophelia, a very beautiful and 
impressive pageant, by-the-way, including 
a band of young girls clad in white and 
crowned with white roses, and any number of 
guards, courtiers, ete. The body of Ophelia, 
in white robes and white-rose wreath, was 
borne on an open bier, only shrouded from 
view by a covering of white lace; the effect 
was beautiful, and would have been very im- 
pressive had not the living Ophelia possessed 
very fair hair and her supposed corpse very 
dark tresses. Then, in the midst of the fu- 
neral rites, up pops the ghost (a very substan- 
tial-looking spectre, by-the-way) from behind 
a bush, and Hamlet, being thus recalled to a 
sense of his duty, at once draws his sword and 
slays his uncle beside Ophelia’s grave, after- 
ward declaring solemnly that he means to 
live for the good of his people, or words to 
that effect. I regret very much that the au- 
thors of the libretto did not see fit to resusci- 
tate Ophelia and marry the lovers at last, wind- 
ing up the piece with their coronation as King 
and Queen of Denmark! There were some 
comical inaccuracies visible in the costumes. 
The dress adopted throughout was that of the 
reign of Henri IV., which did as well as that 
of any other period ; but the ghost of the king 
was attired in Scandinavian armor with a 
winged helmet, and Ophelia in the play-scene 
fanned herself with a pointed nineteenth-cen- 
tury fan with gilt sticks. So much for the ac- 
curacy of the Grand Opera. The night that I 
was there a huge piece of plaster, detached 
from the mouldings of the ceiling by the heat 
of the extra gas-jets encircling the dome, fell 
with great violence into the amphitheatre- 
Seats (which correspond to the last twelve 
rows of the parquet-seats at home). It struck 
an old gentleman on the arm, and injured him 





have killed him instantly, A fresh appropria- 
tion of two million franes (four hundred thou- 
sand dollars) is asked for in order to finish the 
Opera-House, many parts of it, notably the re- 
freshment-rooms, still remaining incomplete. 

And now that Iam on the subject of the 
Opera-House, let me ask you, O sapient Jour- 
naL! how many operas you imagine have been 
produced at this costly temple of art during 
these first six months of its existence? Five 
only—namely, ‘‘ La Juive,” ‘ La Favorita,’’ 
**Guillaume Tell,” ‘Les Huguenots,’ and 
“*Hamlet.’? In two weeks the Vienna Opera- 
House presented nine operas, and in six weeks 
the one in Berlin gave fifteen. Was it worth 
while to spend twelve million dollars en an 
opera-house merely that it might serve as a 
shrine for a staircase and a foyer, or as a con- 
versation-hall for the French aristocracy ¢ 

Gossip from London on the subject of the 
Italian opera in that city informs me that 
Nilsson’s voice bas been greatly injured and 
worn, some say by her recent illness, and oth- 
ers by her exertions in singing in “* Lohen- 
grin,” the noisy instrumentation of Wagner 
being fatal to the voice, She is also (alas for 
the inwsthetic rumor!) reported to be getting 
very stout. “She is nearly as large as was 
Parepa-Rosa,” quoth my informant. O fair 
and angelic Christine ! is it to this complexion 
thou hast come at last? Patti still reigns un- 
questioned queen of the operatic boards, un- 
tiring and adored, with powers and voice that 
mature with wear and time, and are not in the 
least impaired, 

As an instance of her vigor and energy, I 
am told that, a few weeks ago, during the 
preparation of the revival of Gounod’s “ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,’ she, one evening at the close 
of the evening’s performance, turned to the 
manager and said to him : 

“We are all here; let us have a rehearsal 
of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ at once.” 

“But, madame,” remonstrated the aston- 
ished manager, ‘‘ you have just got through a 
long opera, and it is one o’clock in the morn- 
ing—are you not tired?” 

“Tired !’? quoth the indefatigable little 
Queen of Song, ‘* I am never tired !”’ 

However, the suggestion of the energetic 
prima donna was not adopted. Patti now re- 
ceives the highest prices ever paid in London 
to a prima donna, namely, one thousand dol- 
lars per night in gold for each performance at 
the opera, and two hundred and fifty for every 
song she sings at a concert, with one hundred 
and fifty for each encore.. In one day she made 
seventeen hundred dollars. I hear that Ma- 
dame Titiens is positively engaged for an oper- 
atic and concert tour for next season in the 
United States. I do not think that the engage- 
mert will be a successful one, great artist as 
the lady is, for she is growing old, is not at all 
prepossessing in appearance, and her voice is 
much worn. Miss Abbott’s début in London 
has been postponed til! next season. The 
rumor that I before mentioned, namely, that 
she had studied the opera of “La Fille du 
Régiment,” in which she was to have ap- 
peared, from the original score and not as it 
is now performed on the Italian boards, was 
correct, so that when she came to rehearse 
the opera it was found that she would have to 
relearn it entirely before attempting to sing it 
ineLondon. So, on the night appointed for 
her début, Mademoiselle Marimon took her 
place. Miss Blanche Tucker has signed an 
engagement for five years with Mr. Gye, but 
is to study for another year in Italy before ap- 





pearing in opera. Mrs. Knox (Miss Florence 
Rice that was) is positively to make her debut 
next season at the Grand Opera in Paris, either 
as Leonora in ‘La Favorita,’”’ or as Selika in 
“L’Africaine.” Miss Montague, who is re- 
ported to be the most promising of the young 
embryo prime donne of the present day, is said 
to be engaged to sing in English opera with 
Miss Kellogg next season, 

There has just been brought out a new 
style of jewelry, which is very lovely and very 
effective. It is carved out of the pink shell 
from which those pink cameos were cut that 
used to be the delight of our mothers and 
grandmothers, Set in a rim of dingy gold, 
their appearance used to be more suggestive 
of scented soap than of any thing very artistic 
or precious, But the skill of the carver, joined 
to the exquisite tints of the material, has 
resulted in ornaments of the greatest beau- 
ty. The styles are precisely those adopted for 
coral jewelry, namely, sprays of flowers and 
leaves, groups of birds and flowers in high re- 
lief, ete. A necklace of sea-shells was very 
beautifully carved, as were also bracelets of 
roses, composed of rows of the flower, linked 
together with a fine gold chain, without buds 
or foliage. Sprays und coronets of flowers 
and leaves for the hair were shown, as well as 
sets of every size and style, Nothing can pos- 
sibly be imagined more beautiful than the 
coloring of this new jewelry, shading from the 
most vivid yet delicate rose-color to purest 
white, exquisite in tint as the edges of the 
petals of a rose or the sun-flushed snow of an 
Alpine peak rising against a summer sunset, 
Pink coral has a yellowish tinge, but this new 
material might be composed of petrified rose- 
leaves for purity and delicacy of hue, Imagine 
a radiant blonde, attired in palest blue, and 
with a parure of these new ornaments —the 
effect would be delicious! Unfortunately, the 
fine workmanship and the beauty of the ma- 
terial make this new jewelry almost as costly 
as coral. It was in the show-rooms of Tiffany 
& Co., on the Rue Chateaudun that I saw 
this charming novelty, so that it will speedily 
be introduced to New York. 

Laferriére, in the last published division 
of his memoirs, gives an anecdote of Chateau- 
briand, which was related to him by the Vis- 
count d’Arlincourt, and which places the au- 
thor of ** Atala” in no very favorable light. 
To thoroughly understand the story, it must 
be stated that the cherished vision of Madame 
Récamier in her later days was to be called, 
even in her dying hour, Madame de Chateau- 
briand. In 1846, the Viscount d’Arlincourt 
met Chateaubriand and Madame Récamier in 
Rome. They were traveling together, the 
recent death of Madame de Chateaubriand 
having left the illustrious widower perfect 
liberty of action, and the great age, both of 
himself and his celebrated friend, being a 
thorough protection against scandal. All the 
prestige which had once surrounded Madame 
Récamier had long since faded, her marvelous 
beauty had completely vanished, and she was 
almost blind. M. d’Arlincourt went to pay 
them a visit. He says: 

“*T found Madame Récamier motionless in 
her arm-chair, and following with her clouded 
gaze the voice of Chateaubriand, she was lis- 
tening to him, poor woman, she who cradled 
in adulation had listened 80 little to her flat- 
terers. 

‘**My dear d’Arlincourt,’ said Chiteau- 
briand to me, breaking as he spoke the pen 
which he held in his hand against the marble 
mantel-piece, ‘I am weary! I am disabused 
about what men call genius, and henceforth I 
shall never write another line.’ 
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**T protested warmly against such a deter- 
mination. 

“* Oh, can a poet thus profane his own 
renown !’ cried Madame Récamier, in a trou- 
bled voice; ‘I implore you, d’Arlincourt, tell 
M. de Chateaubriand that he has no right to 
break his pen, and that his glory will but in- 
crease with every fresh line that he writes.’ 

“Chateaubriand stopped before Madame 
Récamier, shrugged his shoulders, and then 
began to pace the floor, saying, in a tone of 
whose cruel hardness the most vitriolized pen 
could convey but a faint idea: 

***Do not listen to her, d’Arlincourt—’tis 
but an old woman’s dotings !’ 

* Madame Récamier turned livid; she bowed 
her head, crushed by this insult, which was 
the first she had ever received, the most cut- 
ting that could have smitten her, for in that 
moment she was forced to bid adieu to all hope 
of ever becoming Madame de Chateaubriand.” 

Barye, the celebrated sculptor and designer 
in bronze, died the other day, at the age of 
seventy-nine. Carpeaux is very ill, having 
been smitten with paralysis of the lower limbs, 
and he will probably not long survive the at- 
tack. Lucy H. Hooper. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Mr. Frank Bucxianp’s “ Log-Book of a 
Fisherman and Zodlogist”’ will be the delight 
of many a student of natural history. Mr. 
Buckland ever writes in a lively vein: he dis- 
courses to you of scientific matters in the most 
pleasant way. One of the editors of Zand and 
Water, and an inspector of salmon-fisheries 
(his father, the late Dean of Westminster, 
was the author of a “ Bridgewater Treatise’’), 
he goes to and fro with his eyes and ears open 
to their widest, and whatever he sees or hears 
that is strange or peculiar in the animal world 
at once makes a note of. And these “ notes,” 
by-the-way, are mostly jotted down in rail- 


way-trains. Mr. Buckland’s duties as inspect- ! 


or necessitate frequent and long journeys; as 
he is being whirled along by the “ iron- 
horse”? he writes his articles. Most of the 
papers which go to make up the present vol- 
ume—in size, a goodly one—first appeared in 
the paper he helps to edit. Very amusing 
some of them are. Among these papers is 
one descriptive of a dinner of American game 
given at that fashionable English hostelry, the 
Langham Hotel, by your countryman, Mr. 
Morton C. Fisher. This dinner took place in 
1871, and on the occasion our author sat next 
to Mr. Leland, who, says he, “‘ gave me much 
information about the various dishes put be- 
fore us’’—dishes fit for a king. There was 
terrapin-soup, which Mr. Buckland thought 
was “ exceedingly good,”’ and wonders it has 
not been introduced into England ; there was 
buffalo, which was “ exceedingly tender,’ 
more so than any rump-steak he ever tasted ; 
there was wild-turkey, ‘‘ more tender,” in our 
epicure’s opinion, “than the English tur- 
key ;’’ there were sweet-potatoes, ‘literally 
what their name professes ;”’ there was cran- 
berry-sauce, which “ has a nice, sharp semi- 
acid about it which goes well with turkey, and 
would probably be found a great adjunct to 
roast-pheasant ;”’ there was—but it would be 
easier to tell what there was not than what 
there was. Suffice it to say that Mr. Buckland 
was highly delighted with his repast, and not 
less so with the cigarettes that were provided 
during one of the intervals, Regarding this din- 
ner custom of yours, Mr. Buckland remarks: 
“Tf cigarettes were introduced at an early pe- 
tiod of English public dinners, I feel certain that 


the host would keep his guests together much 
longer than at present, and that the speeches 
would be much more eloquent. Medicinally 
speaking, I feel convinced that there is no 
greater adjunct to digestion, and no greater 
prompter of good-fellowship than a whiff of 
tobacco.”? Coming, as these words do, from 
one who, in his younger days, had a great deal 
|; of experience as a medical man, his utterances 
| have weight. The other papers in Mr. Buck- 
land’s “‘ Log-Book ” are very various. Here is 
an article on *“* The Emus and Kangaroos at 
Blenheim Palace;’’ there one on “‘ Singing- 
Mice;” here, again, is another on “ The 
Woodpecker and the Bittern;’’ yet.a fourth 
on “ Habits of the Fur-Seal;” and a fifth on 
our author’s own monkeys, whose ways were 
certainly ‘‘ peculiar.”” A most curious contri- 
bution is that on “ Sir Edwin Landseer’s Fa- 
vorite Red Spot,” in which Mr. Buckland 
shows that nearly all that great painter’s pict- 
ures have a bit of red introduced into them 
for the sake of effect. Doesn’t Turner enliven 
up one of his dullest sea-pieces with a ver- 
milion berry ? 

Our critics—“ reviewers”? I always prefer 
to call them, for there are but few real critics 
now—are waxing most enthusiastic over Mr. 
Tennyson’s just- published drama, ‘‘ Queen 
Mary.” The “leading journal” hints that it 
is the greatest piece of its kind since the time 
of Shakespeare; the “leading journal’’ also 
says that one of the finest passages in the vol- 
ume is the following, as, by-the-way, does also 
the Daily News: 

“ He hath awaked! he hath awaked ! 

He etirs within the darkness ; 

O Philip, husband! now thy love to mine 

Will cling more close, aod those bleak manners 
thaw 

That make me shamed and tongue-tied in my 
love. 

The second Prince of Peace— 

The great unborn defender of the Faith, 

Who will avenge me of mine enemies— 

He comes and my star rises. 

The stormy Wyatts and Northumberlands, 

The proud ambitions of Elizabeth, 

And all her fieriest partisans—are pale 

Before my star! 

The light of this new learning wanes and dies ; 

The ghosts of Luther and Zuinglius fade 

Into the deathless bell which is their doom 

Before my star! 

His sceptre shall go forth from Ind to Ind! 

His sword shall hew the heretic peoples down ; 

His faith shall clothe the world that will be his 

Like universal air and sunshine! Open, 

Ye everlasting gates! The king is here! 

My star, my son !”* 

The unfortunate Queen declaims, I need 
hardly say, these lines herself, what time she 
is under the impression that her cold husband 
is softening toward her, and that, after all, 
she is likely to become the mother of a race 
of Roman Catholic kings. Iam certain, how- 
ever, if I were to look very carefully, I could 
find a grander passage than that. Fine though 
it undoubtedly is, surely it is not natural. 
What a power of language is there! A too 
powerful flow, itseems tome. The varions char- 
acters are over-apt to “‘ talk like books.” Still, 
as a whole, “‘ Queen Mary ”’ is a notable work. 
It has humor as well as pathos—a fact that 
will be a matter of wonder to none of Mr. 
Tennyson’s ‘admirers now, though it would 
have been quite a surprise before the publica- 
tion of his “*‘ Northern Farmer.” 

* Queen Mary ”’ reminds me of Mr. Irving. 
I will tell you why. A few days ago the two 
hundredth performance (mark that, ye sneerers 
at the legitimate drama!) of “‘ Hamlet ’’ took 
place at the Lyceum, on which memorable occa- 








sion, as in duty bound, the young tragedian 














made a speech to the brilliant audience assem- 
bled. In this speech he referred modestly to 
his great success, dwelt lovingly on the deuth of 
his benefactor—for a benefactor he was—Mr, 
Bateman, and then proceeded to make two an- 
nouncements. One of these was that Miss 
** Leah”? Bateman is about to join her moih- 
er’s company ; the other was—and here’s the 
point—that Mr. ‘'ennyson’s “Queen Mary” 
will be played at the Lyceum next season, with 
Miss Bateman as the Queen, and himself, per- 
haps —though this is not quite settled—as 
Philip. Before “‘ Queen Mary,” however, 
“* Macbeth” will be played. Some wit, 
hailing from ayont the Tweed, has said that 
when Mr. Irving appears as the Scottish king 
he will be “ kilt” entirely. But you mustn't 
believe it, though the fact remains that Mr, 
Irving’s legs are undoubtedly slim. 

Mr. Buckstone has also, I may as well tell 
you here, been addressing a theatrical audience. 
He has just taken his annual benefit at the 
“little house ’’—Mr. Buckstone himself always 
calls it lovingly the little house—in the Hay- 
market, when he of course spoke his usual 
“few words.”’ As usual, too, these “few 
words”? were well ordered; they are ever 
worth listening to, even apart from the une- 
tuous way in which they are delivered. Hence- 
forth, the venerable comedian told his listen- 
ers—and they crowded the house—that Mr. So- 
thern will administer the theatre in his stead 
both ** before and behind the curtain,” he him- 
self, however, still figuring as an actor and the 
lessee. Further, he intimated that Mr. J. C. 
Clarke, regarding whose artistic merits I am 
glad to see you and I, Mr. Editor, are at one, 
is engaged for next season, as is also Mr. H. 
J. Byron, who will play the hero in a new 
piece of his own. 

Rossini’s ‘“‘ Semiramide” has been the great 
attraction at both our opera-houses during the 
last few days. A notable fact this, seeing that 
when the piece was first produced in Venice, 
fifty years ago, it was a complete failure. It 
was Méry, the poet, was it not, who used to 
button-hole his friend Rossini and say to him, 
** Now, my dear maestro, sit down and let me 
tell you—I am sure you don’t know it—what 
your genius has conceived and executed in the 
music of ‘Semiramide?’’? How French! Yet 
Méry himself could hardly have foreseen how 
popular the opera would become. 

In a recent letter, I told you that Mr. Black 
and Mr. Blackmore were running, as it were, 
a race together. The race continues. ‘“ Three 
Feathers”? and “ Alice Lorraine’? are now 
both in their fifth edition. Issued as they are 
by the one publisher, and advertised as they 
invariably are together, novel-readers are be- 
ginning to look upon them as companion- 
works. So much the better for Mr. Black- 
more, whose stories have hitherto had a very 
limited sale, and this notwithstanding that all 
of them are characteristic and full of color. 

Wiz W1iiaMs. 
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THE SAND-BLAST. 
SECOND PAPER. 


_ in our former paper directed 
special attention to the improved forms 
of sand-blast machines, we would now briefly 
refer to the character of the work accom- 
plished by them, and its relative value as 
compared with that attained by the old and 
slower processes. Second only to the in- 
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genuity displayed in the construction of these 
machines are the zeal and enterprise which in 
so brief a period have brought the work up to 
so high a standard of excellence that it shall 
successfully compete with that accomplished 
by the long-established and perfected meth- 
ods. 

Before describing the special processes by 
which glass plates and globes may be ground 
and engraved, we would refer to several other 
departments of labor where the blast is made 
to render efficient service. Among these 
may be mentioned the cleaning of metal cast- 
ings and sheet-metal; the graining of zinc 
plates for lithographic purposes ; the frosting 
of silver- ware; the cutting of figures on 
stone and glass for jewelry; and the cutting 
of letters and devices on monuments, tomb- 
stones, etc. As a practical example of what 
1s now being actually accomplished under 
this latter head, we are informed by Mr. 
Blake that a contractor is now filling a large 
contract for marble head-stones designed for 
the several government cemeteries, In this 
work, which is being conducted at Rutland, 
Vermont, three machines are used. These 
are tended by one man, who employs a dozen 
boys to sort out and attach the cast-iron let- 
ters, which act as stencils, to the smooth slabs. 
By this method there may be turned out hand- 
somely-cut inscriptions, averaging eighteen 
raised letters, at the astounding rate of three 
hundred stones a day. It thus appears that, 
though young in years, the sand-blast is an 
accomplished and demonstrable success. Al- 
though in this and several other departments 
great progress has been made, the signal and 
most marked achievement, as has already 
been stated, is in the several departments of 
glass-cutting and engraving. The work un- 
der this head may be divided into two classes 
—that of flat glass and of curved surfaces. 
The former includes all plain ground or or- 
namental plates for doors, offices, window- 


screens, etc., while the main work in curved | 








At present the best work on flat plates is | letters and designs are printed on thin pa- 


done at the New York factory, 81 Centre 
Street, where may be seen in operation the 


per, and the whole sheet thus prepared placed 
on the glass plate. The force of the blast 


large machine illustrated in our last number. | tears away the unprotected paper, while that 


The spherical or globe work is done mainly 
at the Boston branch, 98 Federal Street. The 
illustrations here given are taken from photo- 
graphs of actual work, and as such justly 
represent this work, both in design and finish. 

In these illustrations, both of the plates 
and globes, the dark portions represent the 
ground or depolished surfaces, the light por- 
tions being untouched or transparent. 

We will now enter the room where this 
work is done, and follow the glass plate 
through the several processes by which it is 
first prepared and then cut. Having been 
laid down on a low, flat table, the plate is 
covered over its whole surface with a thin 
layer of tin-foil. Upon this bright metallic 
surface the artist sketches lightly any desired 
design such as here indicated. The lines of 
this sketch are made with a pencil, and thus 
appear black. The plate with its coating of 
tin is then removed, and placed over a gen- 
tly-heated surface, where it receives over its 
entire face a thin layer of melted wax. This 
latter is sufficiently transparent to permit of 
the lines of the sketch being seen beneath it. 
When the wax has hardened, a third artisan, 
by the aid of a sharp knife, cuts down through 
the wax and zine along the lines indicated. 
This being accomplished, the zinc, with its 
coating of wax, is pulled off from that por- 
tion which it is desired to grind or depolish, 
leaving the rest covered. It is now only 
needed to place the plate with its stencil sur- 
face up on the bands or carriers of the ma- 
chine, and the whole rapidly passes under 
the sand, and the work is finished—that is, 
the exposed portions are ground, while those 
parts covered with the zine sheet and its wax 
coating are still untouched. This, in brief, 
is the general method at present in use for 
accomplishing such work as that of the 









































surfaces is illustrated in the ornamentation 
of globes and shades. To these may beadded 
the engraving of tumblers, decanters, and all 
kinds of table furniture, vases, ete. 














We learn, however, that 


plates here shown. 
new methods are being constantly adopted. 
Among these might be mentioned the use of 
a pliable rubber paint, by the aid of which 











portion which has received the rubber ink is 
untouched, and thus the surface beneath it is 
unground. It may be seen how by this meth- 
od work may be rapidly duplicated. 

The task of ornamenting globes is one re- 
quiring a more complicated mechanical de- 
vice, though the general methods are the 
same. After the pattern has been put on 
the globe, it is placed on a revolving spindle 
attached to a frame which brings every part 
of it over the blast—this blast being of the 
general character illustrated in the smaller 
of the figures given last week. The globe is 
thus engraved in less than a minute. By this 
method it is estimated that three gross of 
globes may be ornamented a day. The pro- 
cess of ornamenting tumblers, etc., is of this 
same general character. 

Though these illustrations, prepared with 
special attention to truth, in no way exagger- 
ate the beauty of this work, yet the delicacy 
of the effects here produced has been greatly 
exceeded. The department best illustrating 
the delicacy with which the sand may be 
made to do its work, is that of copying en- 
gravings or even photographs. From an 
authority before quoted, we learn that photo- 
graphic negatives in bichromated gelatine 
from delicate line engravings have been thus 
faithfully copied on glass. In photugraphic 
copies in gelatine, taken from Nature, the 
lights and shadows produce films of gelatine 
of different degrees of thickness. A careful- 
ly-regulated sand-blast will act upon the glass 


| beneath these films more or less powerfully 


in proportion to the thickness of the film, 
and the half-tones or gradations of light and 
shade are thus produced on the glass. 

If we apply the sand-blast to a cake of 
brittle pitch or resin, on which a picture has 
been produced by photography in gelatine, 
or drawn by hand in oil or gum, the bare 
surface of the material may be cut away to 
any desired depth. The lines left in relief 
will be well supported, their base being 
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broader than their top, there being no under- 
cutting, as is apt to occur in etching on met- 
al with acid. An electrotype from this mat- 
rix can be printed from in an ordinary press. 

It thus appears that the sand-blast even 

* enters the field of art-labov, and promises to 
prove an efficient ally of both engraver and 
artisan. 

We might dwell at great length, and with- 
out undue zeal, upon the possible future of 
the American sand-blast process. Enough 
has been written, however, to justify the 
choice of this subject as a theme for special 
notice, and if we have omitted to direct at- 
tention to any important achievements it has 
been rather from an over-supply than from a 
lack of material. Being in no sympathy ei- 
ther with the sentiment or truth of the idea 
that labor-saving devices injure the prospects 
of the laborer, we hail with satisfaction the 
advent of the sand-blastas marking an ad- 
vance in all of the several branches of skilled 
labor where its services may be available. 








Tue character of the accident which oc- | 
eurred on a Long Island railway on the Fourth | 


of July last, was such as naturally to add in- 
creased interest to all methods by which the 
approach of trains toward each other, or to 
stations, may be automatically announced. 
The fact that in the case here noticed it was 
understood that a certain allowance was to be 
made for difference in the watches of the con- 
ductors, proves that no simple reliance on 
**time-tables ”’ can be regarded as safe. Al- 
ready the electric system of signals has been 
adopted on certain of our roads, though it is 
evident that there is yet room for improve- 
ment in the method now in use. Among 
these recent improvements is that proposed 
by Sir David Salomons, a working model 
of which was exhibited at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts. From a report of these pro- 
ceedings, as given in the journal of the so- 
ciety, we obtain the following description of 
the purpose of the invention and the method 
of its adaptation to so-called ‘* block-signal- 
ing:” “ The object of the invention is to en- 
able trains in motion on a line to communicate 
with stations, and to be warned of the presence 
of trains before or behind them. For this 
purpose a slight insulated rail is laid down be- 
tween the ordinary rails, and on this a wheel, 
carried by the engine, runs so as to keep up 
electrical communication between the rail and 
a machine or battery on the engine. The line 
being divided into short lengths, the engine- 
driver is thus enabled to receive information 
at once of the presence of a second train on 
the same length, and apparatus may also be 
arranged by which the steam can be automati- 
eally cut off and the breaks applied. The 
lengths are arranged so as to ‘ overlap’ for 
some distance, and thus enable the train, when 
near the end of one length, to communicate at 
once with the lengths in front and that behind, 
and for this purpose there are two wheels on 
the engine which are brought into action alter- 
nately. For sidings there are special arrange- 
ments by which the battery can be thrown out 
of contact toadmit a train; at other times they 
are protected by a similar arrangement to that 
above described.” 


Tue question of the extinction of fires in 
ships is regarded as one of so great importance 
that the Society of Arts has offered the Foth- 
ergill gold medal to any successful competitor 
in this field. Communications, illustrated if 
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need be by models or drawings, must be sent 
to the society in London not later than the 
81st of December next. In our science column 
of last week we described the proposed plan 
of Lieutenant Barber for accomplishing the 
extinction of fires below-decks by the release 
of carbonic-acid gas; this was to be retained 
under pressure in a liquefied state till occasion 
called for its use, when it would be set free by 
the opening of suitable cocks and valves. The 
Illustrated London News of June 12th gives an 
illustrated description of certain experiments 
made with the pyroleter, an apparatus de- 
signed for the same purpose. As in the plan 
of Lieutenant Barber’s, the extinguishing agent 
is also carbonic-acid gas, but the method of 
its application is different and apparently more 
complex. This apparatus is described as of 
such a size and dimensions as to allow of its 
being quickly worked and easily moved from 
place to place. Its action is simple, and may 
be readily comprehended. One small pump 
draws a chemical mixture from a tub or bucket, 
while a second pump draws another mixture 
from a similar vessel. Both mixtures meet in 
a generator, or mixing-chamber, and instanta- 
neously pass into a separator, whence the dry 
gas passes through suitable piping to the hold 
or compartment where the fire has arisen. 
When a moderate-sized pyroleter is worked at 
an ordinary speed, thirteen hundred and twen- 
ty-six cubic feet of air will be so charged with 
the gas in one minute that it will not support 
combustion, and this stream may be kept up 
for any length of time by supplying the mate- 
rial, which is conveniently packed in small 
bulk, and is not costly. It is estimated that 
every minute the instrument will give off what 
fills a space equal to thirty-two tons measure- 
ment ; so that, making allowance for the space 
occupied by cargo, which may be taken at one- 
half, a vessel of twelve hundred and eighty 
tons would be filled in twenty minutes, and 
the fire completely extinguished. During this 
process the cargo need not be disturbed, nor 
the hatches removed. The experiments above 
alluded to are said to have been successful. 


Certain interesting observations have re- 
cently been conducted with a view to deter- 
mine the influence of season on the skin of 
foetal animals. It was determined that calves 
born in winter have a longer and thicker coat 
of hair than those born in summer ; and even 
when the hair is removed there is stil] a dif- 
ference of more than a pound iu the weight of 
their skin. The same proves true of goats 
and lambs. Moreover, this difference cannot 
be dependent on diet or other incidental 
changes of condition, since the experiments 
were made on the offspring of animals kept 
under cover, and on the same food all the year 
round. 


Tue constantly-increasing uses to which 
paper may be put have stimulated the search 


| for additional materials from which it may be 


| manufactured. 








In a recent note we directed 
attention to the possible utilization of the 
waste or “trash” of the sugar-cane for this 
purpose, and we now learn that the alfa-fibre, 
the most important vegetable production of 
Algeria, may be used for a like purpose. This 
vegetable is said to grow spontaneously over 
vast tracts of country where cultivation is im- 
possible. Ten million acres are covered with 
it. It is estimated that from this source alone 
a supply of paper-making material could be 
obtained equal to three-fourths of all the rags 
sold annually throughout the world. 


Tue Norwegian Government has entered 
the field as the patron of scientific research, 








having voted the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars for deep-sea explorations. The waters 
to be explored are those lying between Ice- 
land, Spitzbergen, the Faroe Islands, and Jan 
Mayen Island. The method of these oper- 
ations will be similar to that adopted by the 
Challenger. It is also announced that this lat- 
ter vessel will complete her work within the 
year, and is expected home by April next. In 
the mean time her former captain will have en- 
tered upon the new perils of the north. No 
news has yet been received from Captain Nares 
and the Alert and Discovery. 


We learn from Nature that for several 
months past a firm of engineers have been ex- 
perimenting, privately at the Crystal Palace, 
with an aérial steamer of a promising and 
novel character. Though weighing one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, the propelling agent is 
a two and one half horse-power steam-engine, 
which, with water and fuel, weighs eighty 
pounds. 

Reports from the Manchester Aquarium 


justify all our anticipations regarding the zeal 
and ability of its director, W. Saville Kent. 


| In addition to several examples of wolf- or 


ceat-fish, and three of the monk- or angel-fish, 
there has lately been placed in one of the great 
tanks of this aquarium a sturgeon eight feet 
in length. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 





N article in the Contemporary Review, 

on Corot, gives an admirable analy- 

sis of the great painter’s characteristics. We 
quote a passage or two: 


At sight of a picture by Corot, the domin- 
ion of the clouds is the first thing noticeable. 
He himself, it is said, began each picture with 
the painting of the sky ; and it is certain that 
from this point the spectator is compelled to 
begin his survey. To the sky and its influ- 
ence all common facts of landscape are made 
subject. If there is a pool of water, its first 
function is to image the fleeting forms and un- 
certain colors of the heavens. The grass at 
our feet loses its hues of vivid green, and be- 
comes pale to whiteness in obedience to the 
fleecy clouds that whiten the sky. The forms 
of trees and the outlines of distant hills are 
held imprisoned in a mystery of delicate light 
and floating mist, and even the remote blue of 
the sky beyond the clouds loses its intensity, 
and becomes faint and pale as it passes under 
the control of “ mes nuages gris.”’ And hav- 
ing recognized this constant aspect of Corot’s 
painting, we are left to seek its motive. Of 
what service to the painter are these forms 
that advance and recede, now penetrating the 
substantial air so far as to become half-dis- 
tinct and tangible shapes of Nature, and again 
retreating till they are no more than mere 
vague symbols in a world of shifting lights 
and shadows? For what purpose does he 
thus summon these shapes into momentary 
existence, leaving all else concealed? and of 
what beauty are the songs of which these are 
the few stray notes? ... 

Although the French landseape-painters 
acknowledge the power of Consfhble’s work, 
and even admit its guidance, the distinction 
between men like Constable and Corot is im- 
portant. The art of the English painter, 
though it employs all the moods of Nature, 
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employs them in a way that is essentially 
dramatic. We do not receive from any of his 
pictures the impression of a distinct personal 
sentiment in the mind of the painter. Al! the 
powers of the air are admitted to set the land- 
scape in motion, but the artist’s observation is 
still fresh and unprejudiced in its sympathy, 
and the particular moment chosen for artistic 
expression is like a moment chosen from a 
drama where the passion, though strong and 
energetic, is not the passion of the author. 
Every picture from his hand records some 
sudden concord in the things of outward Na- 
ture—some moment when bright blue sky and 
drifting cloud, the hues of running water and 
the restless branches of blown trees, meet to 
register a phase of fleeting beauty. And as 
a result of this impartial selection from the 
moods of landscape, the first and most im- 
pressive quality of Constable’s work is the 
fidelity of the portraiture. True to a land 
where fair and foul weather come in rapid 
succession, his landscape is neither over- 
bright nor over-gloomy. If we carry away 





from his pictures the remembrance of heavy ! 


clouds and advancing shadows, we may also 
recall the sharp green of leaves dancing in 
sunshine, and spaces of sky of bright and 
laughing blue. The brightness is no longer 
the brightness of the earlier painters because 
it belongs toa single moment and is not of 
the enduring character of the scene. And in 
this truth of the moment, in the impression 
of movement and progress, as of drama, lies 
the strength of Constable’s art. The facts of 
scenery merely as such are neglected or sup- 
pressed. No one would seek from the paint- 
er of the “Cornfield”? or the “ Leaping 
Horse’? an exact imitation of separate flow- 
2s, or a precise outline of the leaves that 
seem to rustle in each passing breeze. It is 
no longer the scene itself, but the appearance 
of the scene as it yields to passing influences 
of weather, that the painter strives to inter- 
pret; and it is his perception of the appropri- 
ate color of each changing aspect, whether of 
gloom or gludness, that gives to his work its 
unapproached merit. 

But the later school of landscape, as rep- 
resented with so much fascination by Corot, 
goes further than this. To understand the 
distinctive quality of his work, we must re- 
call his own phrase: “Je ne suis qu’une 
alouette ; je pousse de petites chansons dans 
mes nuages gris.” The art is no longer dra- 
matic, it no longer registers with impartiality 
the changing moods of weather, taking the 
grave and tie gay as they alternate in the 
actual world. If these men were poets instead 
of painters, we should denote the distinction 
by saying that it was an exchange of the 
dramatic for the lyrical faculty ; and even in 
painting these words will serve for a symbol 
of what we mean. Using this symbol, then, 
as Corot himself used it, the fitness of his own 
description of his art becomes very evident. 
His pictures are in reality songs sent forth 
from the gray clouds that overspread the world 
of his art. For, to turn to the first appear- 
ance of Corot’s pictures, what is it that most 
distinguishes them? As compared with Con- 
stable’s painting there is everywhere a failure 
of local color. The harmony of color, not less 
Perfect, is reduced to narrower dimensions ; 
the separate incidents of each scene, grass 
and flowers, trees, and the sky itself, sacrifice 
more of their individual character, and take a 
tone more uniform, and even personal. As 
compared with early representations of land- 
Scape, these pictures may be roughly said to 
have the qualities that belong also to Con- 
stable ;.there is in both the record of weather 





| 





as a principal agent in controlling the appear- 
unce of the scene, and in both the consequent 
neglect of precise form and minute details of 
color. But in comparison with Constable 
himself, new features are revealed in Corot’s 
art. We detect at once the source and the ex- 
pression of the French painter’s originality, 
we recognize the freshness and distinction of 
his attitude toward Nature. Still keeping to 
the criticism of his technical method, it may 
be observed how marked is the increased im- 
portance given to the use of tone. At the first 
sight, Corot’s works scarcely suggest the 
presence of color; all tints are so far subdued 
that we recognize scarcely more than their 
agreement on some neutral ground of gray. 
On the side of form a similar tendency is 
manifest. Constable’s drawing of a tree is 
precision itself, compared with what serves for 
drawing in Corot ; his definition of a scene is 
full and exact by the side of the French paint- 
er’s timid and tremulous outlines, that lose 
themselves in a pale, uncertain sky. And 
when these appearances in Corot’s painting 
are taken in connection with the effect they 
are intended to produce, it is seen at once 
that they are deliberately given, and are not 
the results of carelessness-or imperfect re- 
source. Outward Nature to him isa means of 
expressing himself. Constable perceived and 
interpreted the drama of wind and clouds, of 
sun and shadow. But to Corot these changing 
aspedts of the earth are serviceable only as in- 
terpreters of different phases of personal emo- 
tion. The artist employs the moods of Na- 
ture as a musician employs the notes of music, 
and invests the facts of scenery with particu- 
lar sentiments, charging them with the color 
of his own thoughts. It is because this pur- 
pose is the controlling element in his art that 
his pictures of scenery, merely as pictures, are 
permitted to be imperfect. From a single 
scene he selects only a few of the features im- 
portant to his design--the rest are left half- 
concealed or wholly hidden. And with this 
desire to select a few things out of many, to 
summon here and there as he wills the shapes 
and colors of the earth, the presence of at- 
mosphere, and the constant control of mist 
and cloud, are valuable assistants. Behind 
these clouds the landscape rests under the do- 
minion of the painter. What he needs for 
the thought he would express may be brought 
into view—all else may be suppressed without 
loss of natural truth; for the changes of at- 
mosphere afford all degrees of distinctness, 
and the painter familiar with all may choose 
whut he will. 


Blackwood, in its review of the Royal 
Academy pictures, dashes in its own vigor- 
ous fashion at the painter Millais, who, it 
declares, was twenty years ago the rebellious 
yet beloved hope and favorite of the Acad- 
emy : 


What has come to the daring and splendid 
youth which once took us by storm, all preju- 
dices and articles of faith notwithstanding ? 
Mr. Millais has resigned himself to Mammon, 
or, What is the same thing in his case, to por- 
trait-painting ; yes, to portrait-painting, not- 
withstanding the fact that the first picture 
bearing his name which meets our eye is a so- 
called landscape. Just as he painted a little 
girl without shoes, and a little girl with them, 
in another room—and a young lady with a hat 
over her eyes, and a young lady without any 
hat at all, in a third—so he has painted the 
portrait of a bit of undulating hill-side, 
“somewhere in the neighborhood of Dun- 








keld,” say the newspapers. We have not the 
slightest doubt that it is very like, and that 
the summer day blazed just so over the rising 
ground, and upon the clumps of heather and 
red trunks of the fir-trees. It is like the 
scene, just as “ Mary, daughter of J. Jones, 
Esq.,” and “* Jane, daughter of W. Robinson, 
Esq.,’’ are alike—features and frocks, and lit- 
tle fat legs we mean shadows and lights, 
and the gray dike running across the slope, 
and the broken hedge. The name of this is 
not ‘“‘ Mary Jones,’ but the “‘ Fringe of the 
Moor.’? How much more is there in the name 
than the picture—the fringe of the moor !— 
looking away, no doubt, over that long broken 
undulating surface, all purple with heather, or 
green before the coming of the heather, or 
blurred and pathetic with the bloom going 
off, and the climax over; with mysterious 
hollows in it, and faint watery gleams, and 
tufted knolls rough with whins and blaeber- 
ries, and here and there a stunted fir strayed 
and belated out of its way, or forlorn young 
birch waving her silvery branches, with lan- 
guishing lamentations over her own solitude. 
And then the mysterious sweet skies above, 
dark with presage of storm, or heavy with 
sweeping of rain like human eyes worn out— 
or bursting forth into a pathos of delicious 
brightness, as who should say which of us can 
tell whether this sweet sun may ever come 
again? Such are the moors we know, not dull 
things inanimate and expressionless, but alive 
in every line, full of thought and sentiment 
and mystery. How the sun glows upon them 
when he comes, and a hum of universal life 
breaks forth, soft, all- pervading, multitudi- 
nous! How the great ling-bushes glow, and 
the daintier bell-heather waves its round tutts 
of bloom, and the green gale breathes sweet- 
ness under the wayfurer’s feet! We have seen 
pictures out of which the very fragrance of 
the gale and the huf of the insects came 
breathing, making canvas into poetry. But 
Mr. Millais perhaps never trusted the damp 
footing where the bog-myrtle grows ; anyhow, 
his ** Fringe” has as little to do with the 
moor as if it had been the prosperous smooth 
slope of an English hill. It is the portrait 
of a well-to-do landscape, where, no doubt, 
cows would find good grazing, comfortable 
breathings of warmth and profit ; which, to 
be sure, are fine, solid things compured 
to such foolishness as the mysterious atmos- 
phere over the moor, or the sweetness of the 
gale. 

And just of the same class ure the pretty 
little Marys and Janes aforesaid. We verily 
believe that a far-sighted woman could tell 
within a few pence how much a yard was given 
for the pretty muslin-work of which these 
little garments are made—and the little pink 
shoes and open-worked socks would be the 
adoration of a nursery-maid; but what man- 
ner of child it is which is enshrined in all 
that redness and whiteness, who could guess? 
Does any one remember nowadays that saucy 
sweet little Lady Geraldine Somebody who is 
walking out of the sky with her little petti- 
coats held up, and dainty rosettes upon her 
shoes, in Sir Joshua’s delicious picture? or 
the absorbed angelical gravity of that other 
child in the national gallery whose portrait is 
called the Age of Innocence? A century ago, 
that was what art could make out of a child’s 
portrait. To-day, ix this all tliat art can make 
of it? Surely Mr. Millais is strangely un- 
worthy of himself when he forces us to ask 
such a question. If he will paint portraits, it 
is a worthy and a noble art, and one in which 
Englishmen have been splendidly successful ; 
but, in the name of all that is worthy, why 
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should he paint these sweet little specimens | 
of humanity as if they were their own dolls? |! 
Even at three or four there is a something in | 
a pair of living eyes, liquid with dews of child- | 
hood, that tells more than this—an open se- | 
eret which he who looks for it may divine and 

disclose, a delicious betrayal which is no trea- 
son. 

Neither could it have been on the wonder- | 
ful production entitled romantically ‘‘ The | 
Crown of Love” that Mr. Disraeli looked | 
when (with the smile concealed beneath the 
lines of his impenetrable countenance) he 
spoke of the power of the imagination as ex- 
hibited in the pictures of 1875. Here a slim 
but well-formed youth is visible carrying a 
robust young woman, who, throwing her arms 
out, is evidently trying her best to overbal- 
ance him. It is intended to represent that 
story of Charlemagne’s secretary or page, 
who, having been found out to be privately 
the lover of Charlemagne’s daughter, was giv- 
en the chance of winning her by carrying her 
to the top of the nearest hill. No wonder he 
died when he got there, poor young fellow, 
if she was like this large and stalwart maiden. 
We wonder if Mr. Millais remembers a picture 
which made a great noise twenty years ago, and 
was called “The Huguenots?” It is to be 
found in reflection all over the country nowa- 
days, in poor little prints and blurred photo- 
graphs. When a boy at school has got beyond 
the gamekeeper’s stage, it is the first indication 
of improving taste, and shows what a leap his 
mind has taken when he hangs up this picture 
over his mantel-shelf, dethroning Landseer in 
its favor ; and it is the first illustration of her | 
walls which the girl thinks of when she be- 
comes the proud possessor of a maidenly bow- | 
er of her very own. And how fine it was! | 
the tender, wistful woman, all her soul ‘in her | 
anxious eyes, making her forlorn attempt to 
cheat him into safety—the man not beautiful, 
almost. ugly in his worn and untrimmed 
strength, with the shadow of a tragedy upon 
him, tenderly undeceiving her with sad, fond 
smile at the impossible. That was imagina- 
tion, if you please: a whole dim chapter of 
history—a chapter dim with blood and treach- 
ery and horror, so revolting in its heat of mas- 
sacre that we shudder and pass by, almost 
missing the heroism for hatred of the crime— 
grew suddenly visible on the noble side, com- 
prehensible in its anguish and heroic truth 
and duty; which was a worthy deed for a 
painter to do if he had never done another. 
Here are two again, the man and the woman— 
only the back of him, which is perhaps as 
well, for the veiled sinews and their strain are 
always something; but the face of her—in 
which the expression is little but a weak aban- 
don of fondness, incapable of comprehending 
the tragical dangers in the way. 

But why should we rail? ‘‘ The Crown of 
Love ”’ is about the same size as ‘* The Hugue- 
nots.” It is as genuine a “ Millais” as its 
predecessor, and will probably suit in the 
picture-market as an investment of capital 
just as well. What does Mammon care for 
imagination—he who even in heaven thought 
more of the golden floor than of any thing 
more lovely? And why, indeed, should the 
artist give himself the labor and strain of pro- 
ducing ‘‘ The Huguenots,” when a ‘“ Crown 
of Love”’ brings in as much money, and fills 
up its place quite as well? Is it for the satis- 
faction of a set of peevish critics that he is to 
give himself all this trouble? and, who knows, 
the critics, presumably disappointed painters, 
who have never themselves been able to suc- 








ceed in any thing, might not be contented all 
the same ? ' 


Ix a recently-published letter by Charles 
Dickens, the great novelist expresses him- 
self as opposed to tragic climaxes in fiction ; 
and this expression elicits from the London 
Daily News the following sound comments : 


It is to be feared his remarks will lead 
the public to believe that the writer of a story 
ean do just as he pleases with his characters, 
plunging them into utter misery at the end of 
the three volumes, or winding up on the “ mar- 
ry and live happy ever after” principle, just 
as the caprice of the moment may dictate. 
Well, this may be true of the manufacturers 
of mechanical fiction—and it must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Dickens was tendering advice 
to a mere aspirant or amateur, not to a master 
of the craft—but it is assuredly not true of 
great writers of fiction, like Mr. Dickens him- 
self. Unless the characters in a work of fic- 
tion grow in reality in the mind of the man 
who is going to write about them to such a de- 
gree that they take their destiny altogether 
out of his hands, and live their life, in their 
own fashion, they will remain mere puppets 
to be pulled with a string. Oddly enough we 
can appeal for confirmation of this theory to 
Mr. Dickens’s own experience. Did he not at 
one time receive, not only from all parts of 
England, but from all parts of the world, let- 
ters begging and imploring him not to let Lit- 
tle Nell die? How easy it must have seémed 
to those people for the great writer to save the 
child from destruction, and-send joy to thou- 
sands on thousands of households that were 
already fearing the end! Dickens knew of this 
vast amount of pleasure he could give ; he knew 
of the keen pain he must himself experience 











| limited tears ? 


in describing her death ; but the true instinct | 


of the artist overmastered all other considera- 
tions. All the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men could not have enabled him to twist aside 
the inevitable doom. ... Now, we are not 
arguing that stories should end gloomily, but 
only that certain sets of circumstances, acting 
on certain characters, must necessarily, if the 
writer is a true artist, produce a tragic climax, 
and that to interfere with that climax in order 
to please people who like pretty endings must 
inevitably involve an artistic failure. There 
is another point mentioned in these brief Jet- 
ters which is interesting enough. Mr. Dickens 
seems to hint that the public would probably 





turn aside from a story that it knew ended 
painfully. This assumption is in direct oppo- 
sition to every thing that can be learned from 
the history of literature. Tragedy has always 
held an overmastering power over the mind 
of man, and that for the simplest of reasons, 
The mystery of evil and unmerited suffering, 
the most awful and insoluble of problems, has 
never ceased to exercise an irresistible attrac- 
tion for the imagination. We laugh at and 
are pleased by a comedy; we remember a 
tragedy. The pretty ways of Rosalind are 
pleasant enough ; we like to see Perdita scat- 
tering her blossoms ; the bewilderment of the 
two Dromios gratefully passes the present 
hour; but when we think of Shakespeare, we 
think of the utter misery of Xing Lear, of the 
gloomy fate of Macbeth, of the perishing of 
Juliet among the tombs. In the domain of 
fiction, there can be no doubt that those stories 
which end tragically have a better chance of 
being remembered than those which end with 
the ‘‘ marry and live happy ever after” busi- 
ness. The people who get through all their 
troubles, and are comfortably settled for life— 
why should one trouble one’s self further 
about them? We bid them “‘ Good-by” and 
hope they will enjoy their honey-moon. But 
the memory of the brave or beautiful soul 
crushed down by the irresistible cruelty of a 
hapless fate — that is something to ponder 
over and recall with a sad and wistful regret, 
Suppose that “ Paul and Virginia”’ had ended 
with a commonplace marriage—what mother 
would remember her interest in the book for 
twenty years after her reading of it, and insist 
on her daughter reading it also, to see if the 
younger generation had also a capacity for un- 
If the unutterably tragic story 
of Margarete’s woes had not been incorporated 
by Goethe into the old legend of “* Faust,” who 
would care to read and reread the desultory 
metaphysics of that famous poem? When 
people heard of the story of Hetty Sorrel 
—which is almost identical with that of 
Gretchen — did its painful character deter 
all England from reading ‘*‘ Adam Bede?” 
Pain in a novel may be “ unnecessary ;” but 
fiction would soon cease to have any relation 
with the realities of life if it systematically 
turned aside from the darkest problem of ex- 
istence, and dealt only with the rose - water 
trivialities which are the proper pabulum of 
album-verses. 
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